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Posted for Yourself 


You may think, or assume without thinking, that you 
know all about life insurance, but you don’t. You may 
think that you know what changes the New York laws 

have made in this great business, but it is doubtful if you 

do. You may think you know how cheaply insurance can 
be bought, but you would likely be surprised if you wrote to 


The Mutual 
_ Life Insurance 
Company 


for samples of the new Standard Form 
of.policies. It would pay any man to 
get acquainted with the Mutual Life, long the largest and 
staunchest insurance company in the world, and today bet- 
ter than ever. Send for a copy of the Trustees’ address to 
policy holders. It is very plain and very interesting. 
Send for sample policies. Get your information at 
first hand. Do your own thinking, but base your 
thinking on facts — up-to-date facts. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York, 
N.Y 
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Because its simple, common-sense construction 
is not complicated by any experimental effort 
to secure some questionable advantage. It 
gives constant satisfaction to the user everywhere, 
on sea, or shore, at home, in camp or at the 
Jamestown Exposition, because .of the reliability 
of its action and its great durability. The Clip- 
Cap fastens it to pocket of vest or coat or outing 
shirt and insures it against loss in sport. 

It is the only always convenient and reliable writing 
instrument. For sale by all dealers. 


L. E.Waterman Co.,173 Broadway, N.Y. 


8 School St., Boston. 209 State St., Chicago. 136 St. James St., Montreal. 
742 Market St., San Francisco. 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. 


































































































clasp of the 
Brighton is 
easy—easy on 
the leg, easy off. 
Can’t loosen, can’t 
bind. Pure silk web. 
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Go This Fall 


See Japan at its best — when chrysanthemums arein bloom and the Island 
Empire is in holiday dress. If you are ever going to 


Japan and China 


go this fall, and go on the mammoth Trans-Pacific liner—largest and most 
comfortable boat in service between Seattle and the Orient —the famous 


Steamship ‘‘Minnesota’’ 






Positively 
Weather=Proof 


They stand any weather; do not wilt, 
crack or fray ; are wiped clean and white 
as when new with a damp cloth, and 
keep their shape. The only successful 
anti-laundry fabric manufactured. 
IN Waterproofed Linen 
Collars and Cuffs being linen look 
like linen. Cut in all the fashionable 
styles, some of which are shown here. 


Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 

Uf not at your dealer's, send us style 
and number wanted, w ith remittance, WEST POINT 
and we will mail to your address, post- 
taid. Descriptive illustrated catalogue 
of full lines sent FREE on request. 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
, &.- 4, 7 Waverly Place, New York 
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metal 
parts are 
heavy nickel- 
plated brass— 
won’t rust, tarnish ¢ 
or wear off. All Seem 
dealers or by mail {| 
postpaid. \ 
Pioneer Suspender Co., 
718 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, 
Makers of 


Pioneer 
Suspenders, 























Next sailings September 10 and November 29. For.illustrated folder, rates, 
reservations and detailed information address any representative of the Great 
Northern Railway, Northern Pacific Railway, or most convenient office of the 


: Great Northern Steamship Co. 
! 
age 





























A. L. CRAIG, oan al Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
W.C. THORN, bp Pass’r Agt., b09 Adams St., Chicago, III. 
. A. ROSS, ‘Ass’ t General P: issenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 


BOSTON — 201 Washington St. and 207 Old South Bldg. 
NEW YORK — 319 and 379 Broadway. ‘ 
PHILADEL aneaa 836 and 711 Chestnut St. 
{ICAGO — 220 and 208 South Clark St. 















Pears’ Soap is not medicated: 
just good, pure soap. Con- 
tains no free alkali to injure 
the delicate texture of 
the skin. 

Matchless for the complexion. 








in each town to ric sg and a = sample 1907 
model. Write for 


Finest Guaranteed ‘$10 to $27 


yeh oaster Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
odels 

all of best makes. . $7 to $12 

(it 500 SECOND- HAND WHEELS 

wt paced pepe and Models, $3 to $8 ; 

erent FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 2 
Ship on Approval without a cent 

pl stt, pay the Peight and allow TEN ; 
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DAYS’ FREE TRIA 
Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, etc., half 
usual prices. Do not buy till you get our 
catalogs. Write at once. 


~ MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L-55, Chicago 


No attorney’s fee 

— ae is al- 
lowed Write for 

Inventor’ "s Guide. 


ranklin H. presets Loan and Trust Bldg. ate D.C. 
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Established in 1789. 


gJUDS Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced rates on household goods to 

and from all points on the Pacific Coast. 1349 

UDS Building, Chicago; 1005 Carleton Building, 

St. Louis ; 851 Tremont Building, Boston ; 101 Columbia Building, 

5 San Francisco; 109 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
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Boilers 


To Heat Buildings 


KEWANEE Fire Box Boilers 
for residences, flats, office 
building, schools, etc., are 
considered standard. 

They are built of steel and 
are absolutely safe — each 
boiler tested to 125 pounds 
pressure. 

Insurance Companies _ will 
insure KEWANEE Boilers 
without question — that 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


— THE EDITOR’S COLUMN— 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


421 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers. 
To Canada— By subscription $2.25 the Year. Single copies, outside of 
Toronto and Montreal, six cents. In Toronto and Montreal, five cents. 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 





A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 
the oldest journal of any kind that is issued 


When Your 
e e + 

Subscription Expires to-day from the American press. Its history 

may be traced back ina continuous, unbroken 


inti line to the days when young Benjamin Frank- 
Three weeks before a subscription lin edited and printed the old Pennsylvania 


expires we inclose a renewal blank on Ganette, penta gue Sunes 4 and eighty 
i j years there has been hardly a week — save only 
a ata “8 — ford order for while the Britisharmy held Philadelphia and 
e renewal, and in € last copy sent | patriotic printers were in exile—when the 
on the old subscription we again inclose | ™gazine has not been issued. 
a similar blank. During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
When we first notify you that your sub- of the Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
scription will e xpire Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette. In less 
you should send your renewal at once in order than a year he sold it to Benjamin Fi ranklin, 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions who, on October 2, 1729, issued the first copy 
which are received by uson or before Tuesday | under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
of any week will begin with the issue of that Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
week. If they are received after that day they David Hall,his parige r,inl765. In 1805 the 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter grandson of David Hall became its publisher. 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. a then he died, in FH 1, his partner, Samuel 
Remittances should be by postal order, check Atkinson, formed an ‘alliance x ith Ch harles 
or express money order. ‘Two weeks’ notice Gi xander, and in the summer of that ye ar 
is necessary be fore a change of address can they changed the title of the Gazette to THIE 
be made. ATURDAY EVENING POST. 














means something to the 
owner of a building. 
KEWANEE Fire Box Boilers 
are easy to install, easy to 
operate, easy to clean, cost 
less and require less fuel than 
any other boiler made. A 
strong statement, but abso- 
lutely true. 


For interesting information, not 
generally known, about Steam or 
Hot Water Heating, send today 
for our free book, ‘‘ KEWANEB 
Heating Methods.” It will give 
you food for thought, and sugges- 
tions that will save you money. 


KEWANEE BOILER COMFANY 
146 Franklin St., Kewanee, II]. 


Pen ARCHITECT] 


‘The demand for Educated Architectural Draughts- 
men far exceeds the supply. Capable Draughtsmen 
CAN $50 PER Our ve of —— prepares 
aman toremploy ment in any 
EARN WEEK architect's office, and is most 
thorough. ‘Text books and plates given to our stu- 
dents are numerous and exceedingly valuable. Course 
of study embraces Classic, Italian and French Renais- 
sance, Colonial and modern design. Write for our pro- 
spectus and prices. Both will surprise you. 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Dept. C. BALTIMORE, MD. 




















Moving — Machines 


You Can Make BIG 
MONEY Entertain- 
ing the Public. 
Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
We start you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc- 
eo) tions at a surprisingly 
low cost. 

THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fiekls in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 
Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. L, Chicago 
oe  ————— eee 
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SPENCERIAN] 


STEEL PENS 








glide over the paper without hitch, | 
hack, or haggle. Sample card of 12, 
all different, sent for 6cis. postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO.,349 Broadway, New York. 











I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Wri or Lettering by 

mail. Only field not overcrowded. My 

instruction is practical, personal and 

y grad are successful. 

Easy terms. Write for large catalogue. 
Chas. J. Strong, Pres. 

DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
, Detroit, Mich. 


“ Oldest and Largest School of its Kind.” 
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Next Week's Number 


His Own People 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


The boy was from the Middle West, and it took the 
savings of several years to get him to Europe. He was 
not a bad boy; he was, in fact, the last sort you would 
have chosen as the leading figure in that time-worn 
drama, The Rake’s Progress. 

Yet Paris and Rome have dazzled the eyes of the 
best-intentioned young man who ever visited them for 
the first time; and titles, smart dinners, jewels and 
Worth clothes have frequently made the poor fool we call 
Youth ashamed of his folks back in America. 

No truer and finer work has Booth Tarkington done 
than in this creation of the slightly ‘‘ superior’’ Middle 
Western lad, transplanted to Europe, who allows himself 
to be mistaken for the son of an American multi-millionaire. 
Something more than a twelvemonth has elapsed, indeed, 
since the author has at all been heard from in fiction, and 
now, though it is venturing a good deal to predict an even 
greater success for him than he achieved in Monsieur Beau- 
caire or The Two Vanrevels, we do confidently prophesy 
such a success for this, his new novelette, the publication 
of which, illustrated by Mazzanovich, begins in the next 
issue of THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


A Gentleman’s Gentleman 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


One of Mr. Smith’s charming sketches—a story and yet a 
character study—done in that vein which has made this author 
so widely popular. 


The Impossible Mr. Gurley 
By GELETT BURGESS 


What would you think, young woman, of a man whom you 
had never met, but who calmly wrote to you that he was going 
to marry you at a given hour on a given day, not very far in the 
future? That is the sort of a person that the clever humorist, 
Gelett Burgess, takes for his hero in this story. 


The Health of the Employee 


By DR. WOODS HUTCHINSON 


Modern science has brought a new problem into the life of 
the employer. It has shown that the keen business-man can fill 
his own purse with money by filling his employees’ bodies with 
health. The best way to accomplish this Dr. Hutchinson tells 
in the article that he has written for us. 




















Ford xx’ Talks 


Quality 
And—Right Price 


It stands to reason that the man who 
can design, the organization that can 
perfect, and the factory that can pro- 
duce runabouts in such quantities, of 
such quality, and at such prices, as 
the world famous Fords, can also jn- 
corporate more value, more service- 
ability and more all round quality in 
a six cylinder touring car than is 
possible to any other maker. 


And it is a fact now well established, 
that the six cylinder Ford car which 
sells for $3000 (fully equipped) has 
performed feats of endurance and hill 
climbing, as well as of speed, that no 
other car selling for less than $5000 
has been able to duplicate. 


That the Ford Six holds the world’s 
record for endurance —1135 miles in 
twenty-four hours; that it has de- 
feated practically every other car from 
sixty horse power down, in hill climb- 
ing contests; and that it is capable of 
any speed its driver cares to ride— 
these are evidences of only a few of 
its virtues. 


That it is made from the best steels 
known to metallurgy; that it is the 
only Six that has gone through the 
fire of experience and has been per- 
fected at every point; and that it 
represents in its every detail the 
genius of Henry Ford-—these make 
the Ford Six supreme among motor 
cars regardless of price. 


In other words the Ford Six is to other 
touring cars what the Ford runabouts 
are to other runabouts— neither 
knows a rival or a peer. 


“If it’s a Ford, it’s ahead — 


a year ahead.” 
$2800 


F.0. B. Detroit 





Model ‘‘K,’’ 6cyl., 40 H. P. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG and address 
of your nearest Ford agent or branch 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
266 Piquette Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

















Send Dime — 
for 20 Dazzling ‘‘Shines”’ 


oe ‘*Eagle Brand’’ 
su = | Shoe Cream 


Keoetiool _ 
in handsome oP al Glass Box with metal 





















| do et went screw « quickly introd pene 
——— pm ii Pi m ae from pure n 

— ining oil, we make this i oral | tler 
Gives sncitna:tinienasis fine black lea ther, Box ¢ Alf, Vici Kid, | 
Velo ur, Cuban Wax Calf or Pa ent Leather Shoes Wal wt rub| 
off or soil the garene Preserves the ther Makes shoes} 
mfortable, § le box ntains en Shoe Cream for about 
20shines. Reg size 25 cents nt ent for 80 shines. | 

Send dime and ciealer ay ‘lay for sample x 


The American Shoe Polish Co., 216 N. Franklin St., Chicago! 








(Patented) 9 $513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
We from an Investment of $135.00 


is the res the operation of o 
of ourkiox Ball Alleysin 5 illive 














Here is your opportunity to start a BIG PAYING BUSINESS with 
small capital. BOX BAL Lis the NEW Bowling Game. Not agam- 


bling device. It isforamusement and physicalexercise,and liberally 
patronized by lawyers,bankers, merciiants,clerks,mechanics,teach- 
ers, in fact all classes of both sexes play Bo x Ball Rae un 5000 
spe sold. 30 te aioe tone Por table oe pin w ecote Can 

istalled in »klet free. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL “COMPANY, 1300 Van Buret n ‘St, ‘Todiasape! is, Ind, 





“Save THe Horst SpavinCure. 





$ att wi ith legal written guarante r nitr Send 
ovltet ant letters s en and 
O-% train ers one of case Permanently Cures Sparin 
Thoroughpin, "Ringtone e Cur lint. 

ped Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, ‘injered ML a] ou ali 

a > Nos ar or loss o of hair. Horse we orks 3 as usual. Dealers 
or Express paid. Trex | Company, Bingh N.Y. 
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Claws and 
SaWS 


Examine a Keen Kutter chisel or hatchet. Being hand- 
whetted they come to you ready for use—-this method of sharpen- 
ing insuring to you an edge without a flaw. Take a Keen Kutter 
Saw. See how absolutely uniform is every tooth—resulting not 
only in straight and rapid cutting but also in long use without 
frequent resetting. Mark how scientifically formed are the claws 
of a Keen Kutter Hammer—how easily they will pulk out a 
nail straight, instead of at an angle. Observe how accurately 
adjusted are Keen Kutter Pliers. They cannot wabble nor bind; 
jaws are tempered so that heavy use does not mar nor dent the 
gripping surface. 

These are but a few of the points of superiority that have made 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tools and Cutlery 


the standard of America for nearly 40 years; that make the 
Keen Kutter Trademark the one infallible guide in buying all 
kinds of tools. 

The name Keen Kutter covers Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, Awls, 
Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, Pliers, 
Glass-cutters, Ice-picks and a full line of Farm and Garden. Tools— Forks, Hoes, 
Scythes, Trowels, Manure-hooks, Lawn-mowers, Grass-shears, Rakes; also a full line 
of Scissors and Shears, Pocket-knives and Table Cutlery. 








Keen Kutter Tools have been sold for 
KEEN KUTTER nearly 40 years under this mark and motto: 


Tool Cabinets “ The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 


contain an assortment of After the Price is Forgotten.”’ — E.C. Simmons. 
tools suitable for home, farm : Trademark Registered, 
or shop. The right tool for 


foal” and every foot init If not at your dealer’s, write us. : 
lace. The t fad 

Outfit of first-class tools sold SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), 
— one oe — 
styles ond dave trom $4.50 dl St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 
0 . ail 

































































ORAWN BY EMLEN MC CONNELL 


I—SUI GENERIS 

[ J “ewie the nose of William Manners the lid of Pandora’s Box had now been 

twitched wide open by the demon of notoriety; around William Manners plagues 

and troubles of various species were swarming thick and fast. For no sooner did 
the metropolitan public awake to the fact that there existed cn the island of Manhattan 
a man who, through mental suggestion, was able to influence, mould and change the 
character and fortune of any individual to suit his own whim and fancy, than that same 
public arose and rushed upon Manners, confident of the millennium as advertised, and 
determined to secure large slices at bargain prices before it was all gone. 

Apparently, everybody in New York desired to interview this young man who, they 
believed, was not only able to turn them all into whatever they desired to be, but who 
also might be persuaded to transform other people into other things for their benefit. 

Hundreds and hundreds of letters poured into the club for Manners, many contain- 
ing money or checks with requests for a course of absent mental treatment. Some 
desired to be endowed with beauty, some with an education, some with love, a few with 
common-sense, and all with the ability to make fortunes within the week. 

At first Manners attempted to return money and checks with a polite note of refusal 
for every applicant, but the letters continued to arrive by thousands; the club servants 
stacked them up in piles on the floor of hisroom; the club authorities, astonished and irri- 
tated, sent word to Manners that a club was no place in which to conduct private business. 

But Manners could neither stop the avalanche of letters nor return their contents. 
People began to call at the club to inquire for him—odd-looking people—types from the 
Rialto, Third and Sixth Avenues, “ professors” of various “‘sciences,”’ fat females elabo- 
rately over-decorated, palmists, astrologers, weird flotsam from the reeking gridiron west 
of Long Acre, shabby curb brokers, bookmakers, seedy touts from Forty-second Street, 
and bright-eyed, bright-cheeked young persons, amply endowed with undulous figures 
and diamonds, carrying small toy dogsand a heavy scent of violets. 

Up rose the governors of the club in their indignation, requesting Manners to consider 
himself suspended. Then the post-office authorities seized his letters, carted them off on 
a truck, and threatened to proceed against him for improper use of the mails; two 
policemen were stationed to watch the club as a suspicious resort, and a committee of 
very young clergymen waited upon the mayor to protest against Manners as a public 
menace to morals. 

Manners packed his belongings and fled, but Destiny ran after him and whacked him 
again for good measure; and the next morning’s papers announced the failure of the 
Pine Barrens Irrigation Company, William Manners president and principal stockholder. 
Thus did blind Justice redress the balance; thus did the normal kick the abnormal; thus 
did an old-fashioned, every-day, commonplace world bump William Manners to rebuke 
him for bringing into it what belonged somewhere between Avernus and Harlem. 

Too long had a respectable and unimaginative planet put up with mediums and table- 
tippings and Columbia University; William Manners and his absent treatment were too 
much. So the world reared on its hindlegs and butted him hard. And a month later 
William Manners might have been seen seated thoughtfully upon a rail fence, contem- 
plating the rural scenery of Northern New York State. 

There was scarcely anything there except scenery, unless a tumbledown farmhouse 
might be included. But even that was a sight in itself. 

Pines and oaks and elms; uplands covered with sweet fern and wild grass; distant fields 
of buckwheat and oats, distant pastures where cattle stood looking like the newly-painted 





inmates of Noah’s Ark—these, and a dusty road, seemed to be the only noticeable adorn- 
ments of the immediate landscape. Beyond the low hills he did not know what lay. He 
had rented this lonely little farm with part of the few dollars remaining to him after the 
crash in Pine Barrens Irrigation stock; and now he sat down for a few months to catch 
his breath and recover his self-possession. It wasall he could hope to recover and possess. 

The outskirts of Coon Corners appeared to be peculiarly fashioned for the retirement, 
self-effacement and spiritual meditation of man. With the aid of a scant quart of milk 
which he managed occasionally to wring from his cow, he supplied himself with nourishing 
drink and exercise. A crossroads store at Coon Corners, two miles away, furnished him 
with mouldy groceries; a smal! garden with recreation, vegetables and weeds, also bait 
for fishing. 

To mitigate the blow and accustom himself gradually to his altered circumstances in 
life, he always dressed for dinner and served himself with milk, potatoes, bacon and carrots 
in courses. Between courses he played on his harmonica, because, in town, he had been 
accustomed to restaurant music. The music also served to fill voids— voids of all sorts 
—as, for example, when he couldn’t bring himself to swallow his own cooking, or when 
the stillness around him got hold of his nerves and clawed them. ; 

After dinner he always removed his evening clothes, tied on an apron, and performed 
household rites. Then he would dress again and sit on the porch and watch fireflies and 
listen intently to his cow-bell. 

This had now continued fora month; he lived mechanically, moved and breathed and 
had his being automatically; for he was still partly stupefied by the suddenness of the 
overwhelming calamity which had befallen him. 

Little by little, however, the mental numbness began to leave him, and the raw wound 
began to sting. 

One dreadful day and night of despair capped the climax, but that was the worst; 
he at last fully realized the situation, accepted it pro tem., and seated himself upon the 
hard top rail of experience, a grass stem between his lips, his eyes fixed absently upon 
his cow, who returned his stare, placidly chewing. 

‘“‘William,”’ he said to himself, ‘‘this is not Hell: it is only Purgatory; and you deserve 
it. For you might have wrought much evil with your spells, William; and the laws of 
natural phenomena neither govern such antics as you once chose to indulge in, nor do 
they permit you a place or an existence in a planet where only the normal is consistently 
possible. Nature, which specifically abhors a vacuum, isn’t going to tolerate any other 
kinds of unnatural phenomena. You produced several, and here you are! You pitiful, 
tenth-rate sorcerer! William, you disgust me!”’ 

He reached up, twisted off a twig of sweet birch, chewed it, and meditated : 

‘‘Uninvited and unsuspected, you gave absent mental treatment to ten people—five 
men, friends of yours; five unknown and ornamental maidens whom you did not know. 
You saw these innocent young girls passing the club window; out of idle and devilish 
perversity, you sent impudent mental waves in their direction. Fortunately, of your ten 
victims, a kindly Fate has accounted for eight. They are married and happy. But, 
William, there are two remaining unaccounted for. You directed a powerful current of 
mental suggestion at Billy West, with the intention of instilling into that mild and inert 
youth a passion for pernicious activity —mental and physicai. 

“Now, that current evidently went astray, because Billy West remains unchanged, It 
must have missed its object and been intercepted by somebody else. Who?” 

3 








Manners chewed his birch twig thoughtfully. 

‘‘Who? What person in the world do you hear’ of as 
exhibiting irritatingly strenuous activities in matters which 
do not.concern him? To begin at the top, there’s the 
Kaiser. That powerful mental current may have been 
intercepted by him, or by—by our own great ——’”’~ 

Horror contorted Manners’ features. 

‘‘Heavens!” he gasped; ‘‘is that the explanation? Does 
that account for it all? Has the greatest of all patriots and 
moralists and naturalists intercepted that errant current 
which I directed at Billy West? And has it double- 
charged him with an explosively Jovelike and omniscient 
energy which pervades every subject discussed on top of 
this intellectual hemisphere, from railroads to ruminants, 
from eels to Ethiopians, from sagas to cinnamons, from 
trusts to the nesting habits of the speckled tomtit?” 

And, as he sat there on the top rail, the poisonous con- 
viction settled upon him—like a horse-fly on a colt—that 
the greatest statesman who ever existed in America had 
received the full impact of the errant mental current which 
he had hurled at Billy West. Yes, that part of the great 
man’s greatness was directly due to the reception and 
bottling up of this powerfully strenuous and stimulating 
current; what this human marvel had been was as noth- 
ing compared to what he would yet be, and do, and say. 
Railroads should tumble, ambassadors tremble, nations 
should be afraid, tomtits no longer misrepresented in 
scientific fiction, and the Ethiopian should be exalted! 

Manners’ eyes filled with devout and thankful tears. 

‘‘Heaven is still good to the Irish-Americans of Dutch 
descent,” he murmured. ‘‘No other man could have en- 
dured and assimilated that current; the country would 
have tolerated no rival. To him that hath shall be given. 
It is all right. The country is as safe as ever. The fakir is 
doomed!”’ 

Vastly, humbly, profoundly relieved by the solution of 
this anxious problem, Manners, in his relief and joy, slid 
from the top rail and frisked about the pasture. 

He was very, very happy; he wove a garland of meadow- 
flowers and hung it around the neck of his cow. He went 
and got his harmonica and played on it, and the cow thrust 
her large, furry ears forward, listening in bovine amaze- 
ment to her first serenade. 

Manners talked to her—he had only himself and the 
cow to converse with, and he explained to her excitedly 
that he was now almost free from sin—that of the ten 
crimes committed by him only one still remained un- 
accounted and unatoned for. 

“Tt was a girl,” he continued vaguely, laying his har- 
monica aside on the grass—‘‘a slim, freckled, gray-eyed, 
sweet-lipped young thing, coming out of her house, evi- 
dently on her way to the country for the summer. A 
legion of maids and butlers and second men and footmen 
danced attendance about her; some carried bundles, 
some satchels, some pet dogs and birds, some robes and 
traveling rugs. And, looking at her, so pretty and freckled, 
and thin and helpless to do anything for herself, I sent a 
good, strong mental wave straight at her. 

‘**Young woman,’ I said, ‘get rid of all those servants 
and learn to do things for yourself if you want your figure 
to look like a woman’s and not like a boy’s! Use your 
limbs and muscles! Go out into the fields and rake hay. 
Go and potter about in gardens, and trim hedges, and milk 
cattle, and feed chickens, and eat ham and flapjacks with 
maple syrup, and cook 'em, too, occasionally! Go and 
hoist up water in the old oaken bucket! It’s full of germs, 
but they won’t hurt anybody.’ That’s what I said,” 
nodded Manners to his cow, ‘‘and I added my advice that 
she ultimately marry a farmer!” 

The cow was now eating the garland he had woven for 
her; Manners observed the operation pensively. 

‘‘T believe,’ he said aloud to himself, ‘‘I really believe 
that my exile and isolation and social excommunication 
would cease, automatically, if only I could be absolved 
from that last sin of mine—if only I could be certain that 
my miserable interference had not changed and blighted 
forever the life of this gently-bred young girl. 

‘‘Somewhere—somewhere—this very moment she is 
probably raking hay, barefooted! She may be far too frail 
to endure such a life—endure ham and pancakes, and the 
smells of barnyards! She may now be sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of pie!” 

He dropped his head in his hands; all his light-hearted 
optimism had died out as he remembered what he had 
done to that giri, scarcely nineteen—a frail, unformed 
creature, utterly unfitted to endure the fate to which he 
had so flippantly condemned her. 

The cow, having finished the garland, reproduced a por- 
tion of it in the form of a cud, and, gravely chewing it, 
regarded the dejected young man with gratitude. 

“To think,’ he groaned aloud, ‘‘that I deliberately 
consigned her to this sort of a life! Somewhere, at this 
very moment, half dead with indigestion, she is probably 
frying a steak. Somewhere she may be hanging out the 
domestic wash, her slender body racked with a hacking 
cough. Or she may be dawdling by the roadside with some 
frowzy lout who is courting her, or she may be already 
married to a rural sovereign with chin-whiskers, whose 
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proudest article of apparel consists of a pair of red braces 
which he displays at the Sunday dinner-table.”’ 

The picture evoked overcame Manners. 

‘It’s awful!’ he groaned. ‘‘I deserve all this. And, as 
far as I can see, I’m likely to remain in this awful place 
and milk this infernal cow unless I can find that girl and 
atone for what I’ve done by marrying her!” 

He rose to his feet wearily. 

‘“‘But to make her marry a man like me wouldn’t be 
any atonement,” he added. ‘If I did that I’d only 
aggravate my crime. Great Dingums! Will I ever be 
able to right the wrong I have done her and get away from 
that confounded cow and these dinners of carrots and 
prunes?” 

For a while he pottered sullenly about in the garden, 
picking peas. He shelled them later, then dragged out an 
ironing-board and made preparations to iron the few 
shirts remaining to him. 

It was a laborious task; first he usually burnt himself, 
then several of the shirts. Starch was a substance which 
he seemed to have no control af, for what, in a shirt, should 
have been soft and flexible, became stark and stiff as sheet 
iron, so that when he wore one of his self-ironed garments 
it was impossible for him to sit down. 

He thought he might as well break in one for the 
evening, as he was obliged to stand while ironing; so 
he retired and invested himself in a shirt which seemed 
in condition to defy armor-piercing shells fired from the 
south front. 

However, he rolled up his sleeves, seized a hot flatiron 
from the kitchen stove, and, spreading a damp garment 
across the wabbly board, began ironing away with courage 
and determination. 

From time to time through the open door he glanced out 
across the pasture. Sometimes he saw a dicky bird, some- 
times a butterfly, usually nothing at all except the view. 

‘‘Of course,” he argued, but with a sinking heart, ‘‘this 
is too awful to continue. Something’s got to happen: 
I’ll either die of indigestion, or go mad and run into the 
tall grass, or—or find that girl.”’ 

He set his flatiron back on the stove, lifted another, 
tested it, and began to iron again. And as the smooth, 
hot metal slid over the bosom of the only shirt remaining 
still intact, he raised his eyes to see if there was anything 
to look at outdoors, and became aware of something dark- 
ening his doorway—a pink sunbonnet, and two gray eyes 
under it, and a nose with several adorable freckles, and 
the oval of a youthful face, and the sweetest mouth he had 
ever beheld —all at his kitchen door. 

There was also a plumply-rounded figure in a gingham 
gown, and two sun-tanned hands as fascinating in propor- 
tions as the slim feet visible at the edge of the gingham 
gown. 

Meantime his iron had imprinted a large burnt spot on 
the bosom of his best shirt, and the garment had begun to 
smoke. 

But what did he care, staring there transfixed, ecstat- 
ically incredulous! The smoke from his scorching shirt 
mounted like incense from the ironing-board; the sunshine 
behind her sunbonnet spun a glimmering halo, turning the 
pink gingham to an aureole. 

“The goddess—ex machina!” he whispered, jaw drop- 
ping in holy awe. Then, in the delirium of reaction, he 
flung flatiron and shirt into a corner, kicked over the 
board and the chairs supporting it, hurled the pan of 
freshly-stripped peas into the pantry, pulled down his 
sleeves and struggled into his coat. 

Meanwhile the girl in the pink sunbonnet was running 
away. Manners ran after her. 


II—EX MACHINA 
HE girl was running very fast across the pasture! 
She took the rail fence with flying feet, gingham gown 
fluttering, keen for it as some slim thoroughbred. Manners 
rose grandly to the fence, clearing the top rail in spite 
of his starched armor, and away he galloped toward the 
young woodland after her. 

‘Don’t run!” he called out; ‘‘I’m not mad, even if I was 
ironing shirts! I—I’m p-perfectly t-t-tame! I want to 
tell you something.” 

Whether or not she understood seemed doubtful ; she 
cast one swift, keen glance over her shoulder, then, jumping 
the brook, sped up the opposite slope and, with the last 
remnant of strength, climbed into a maple tree, where she 
sat among the branches, flushed, breathing hard, her 
resolute eyes on him as he came toiling up the bank. 

For a moment they remained mute, struggling for 
breath, watching one another. She had broken off a dead 
branch and held it tightly, one arm clasping the tree-trunk. 

‘‘Do you think me quite mad,” he gasped—‘‘just be- 
cause in my joy at seeing you I kicked over that ironing- 
board and maltreated a pan of shelled peas? Oh, if you 
had only understood how I loathe flatirons and green peas! 
If you had only understood how long I’ve been obliged to 
eat my own cooking and iron my own shirts you would 
not have run away like this!” 

She stared at him; slowly the flicker of fear became 
absorbed in the growing illumination of astonishment. 
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‘“Y-you were d-dreadfully abrupt,” she said. ‘‘ You did 
not appear p-perfectly rational. I had only come to 
collect the rent ——” 

“The rent!” 

““Y-yes. I’m your landlady.” 

Manners gazed up at her hopelessly perplexed. 

“‘T rented that chateau from somebody named E. M. 
Barris,’ he said. ‘‘Are you E. M. Barris?” 

“Yes, Ethra Millicent Barris. I live at The Towers. 
I—my father gave me some farms to play with on my 
birthday. I never expected to be chased up a tree by my 
tenant ——”’ 

Suddenly, in the rush of relief, she dropped her stick, 
clasped the tree-trunk with both arms, and, laying her 
head.against it, closed her eyes. 

“Don’t! Please, please don’t!” exclaimed Manners. 
“I simply cannot endure to see any woman weeping 
up in a tree like that 

“‘T e-can’t help it,” she faltered; ‘‘I’ve got to. If—if I 
were not in such p-p-perfect health my n-nerves could 
never have stood what you’ve done.” 

“‘Do you mean my running after you, or the sight of me 
ironing?” he asked, mortified. 

‘‘B-both. Oh, dear—oh, dear—I’mso quivery and weak! 
I—I'd better get out of this tree before I fall out. I don’t 
know how I ever got up here; I feel like a scared and 
whimpering kitten who has climbed too high and can’t get 
back.” 

She bent her pretty head and peeped down at the 
ground between her swinging feet. The ground seemed 
very far away. 

‘Oh, dear; oh, dear,’’ she said, bewildered ; ‘‘it is my first 
tree experience, and I don’t know how it is done! Do 
you? 9 ” 

‘A slow slide,’ he suggested, ‘is the proper method. 
You first grasp the tree —— 

sé How? 9 ” 

He waved his hands as though repeating a scientific 
formula: 

‘‘You first grasp the trunk with both arms and both 
knees; then, closing both eyes and clasping the stem of 
the tree firmly, you descend with a very slow and sedate 
slide.” 

“It—it isn’t very dignified, is it?” 

‘Tt can be accomplished with dignity,” he said. ‘‘Iron- 
ing shirts and shelling peas are not the ideals of manly 
sport, yet I managed to engage in both without loss of 
decorum and self-respect. It depends, not upon what 
you’re doing, but upon your mental attitude toward your 
task. If one understands how to do it, one can stand on 
one’s head without loss of dignity.” 

She seemed to be rather impressed by his philosophy; 
she leaned over, looked at the tree-trunk, and crossed her 
ankles. 

“Ultimately,” she said, ‘‘I shall be obliged to descend, 
and I may as well do it now. Would you mind 
walking out of these woods?” 

He started at once. 

‘‘B-but who is to catch me if I f-fall?”’ she added. 

He came back. 

‘‘However, I must take my chances,” she continued, 
looking fearfully at the ground; and he turned and started 
toward the open. 

“‘And if I fall and am dreadfully injured, it will not be 
my fault ‘ 

He halted. 

‘‘____ Tt will be your fault,” she said with tremulous 
vindictiveness, ‘‘for chasing me up a tree. And—TI can’t 
come down as long as you are there; I won’t come down 
as long as you are not there. The problem, then, is how 
to get me out of this tree; and J can’t solve it. Can you?” 

He stared up at her fora moment; then clasped his head 
in his hands, struggling with the problem. 

‘‘The thing to do,’’ he said, ‘‘is to use logic. Reason, not 
emotion, solves problems. Let us begin at the very begin- 
ning, if we are to find some sort of a solution ” 

“The beginning,’ ’ she said coldly, ‘‘was when you ran 
after me 

“T beg your pardon. The beginning began with your 
running away from me. I couldn’t have run after you if 
you hadn’t first run ef 

“No, that is not the beginning, 
of all I saw you ironing 

“Wait, please! First of all I was ironing, even before 
you saw me. Let us be logical and accurate, if we are going 
back to the fountain-head of cause and effect.”’ 

“‘If we are going back as far as that,’ she said, ‘‘let us go 
still further. To begin, then, you rented my cottage——” 

‘‘One moment,” he begged; ‘‘there was a cause for my 
renting that cottage; and, if we are going back to the real 
beginning of things, let us begin with that.” 

“‘T don’t see,’”’ she said, astonished, ‘‘why your motives 
for renting that cottage could interest me, or have any im- 
portant bearing on the problem of getting me out of this.” 

He stood very still, silenced—not by her logic, but by 
the sudden impact of a new idea. 

Looking down at him she waited, swinging her crossed 
feet gently. She was no longer afraid of him or of her 
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’”’ she insisted. ‘‘First 





situation. She had, at his first word, recognized in him 
the sort of man she had been accustomed to. It had been 
only the mechanical and mental difficulty of stopping her 
mad stampede that had landed her up a tree before she 
even understood how she got there—a purely automatic 
flight, obeying physical impulse before the brain could 
telegraph ‘‘Stop!’’—like a locomotive overrunning the 
station in spite of the brakes. 

Almost from the first, looking down at him from her 
perch, fear had fled, leaving a faint reaction. Then calm 
confidence returned; she examined him leisurely, per- 
fectly convinced of her safety. 

And now she looked down from aloft with a smile al- 
most friendly, encouraging him to mental effort. 

‘‘How to get me out of this tree,’’ she repeated. ‘‘You 
got me into it. I can’t come down if you're not here; I 
won’t come down while you are here. You got me up. 
Logic must help me down. How is 
it to-be done, Mr. Manners? ‘Surely 


slightest idea of what I was doing; indeed, five of them 
I did not even know by sight when I undertook their 
cases.”’ 

He paused, passing his hand wearily over his brow. 
The girl looked down at him, fascinated. 

‘‘Fortunately,” he continued, ‘‘nine out of my ten vic- 
tims have come to no harm through my villainous med- 
dling. Indeed, strangely enough, they have found their 
heart’s desires fulfilled through what I did for them— 
these nine victims of my hideous experiments. Heaven 
was indeed good to me, even in punishing me by sending 
me here, crushed, bewildered, penniless as I am, for I have 
found you again!” 

“Found me? Again?” 

“Yes. Listen to me, and promise me that you will not 
fall out of that tree in your amazement and indignation. 
Will you promise, Miss Barris?’’ 
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“Then,” he demanded solemnly, ‘‘why do you do ’em 
now? Why do you like to do ’em? Why do you now 
desire pie? Why do you digest it? Why are you physic- 
ally healthy and vigorous and mentally wholesome an: 
happy? Why are your arms no longer as thin as pipe- 
stems, and why are = 

“Mr. Manners! What do you mean to convey to me py 
this very p-p-personal inventory of my physical and men- 
tal characteristics ?”’ 

“You know,” he said gravely. 

“No, I don’t know. If— if you mean to try to frighten 
me into believing that you are responsible—that you— 
did —this . 

**You know I did.” . 

“T don’t! Idon’t! I’m not one of your—your dread- 
ful mental experiments, even if I have suddenly found 
p-pleasure in wearing pink sunbonnets and g-g-gingham 
d-dresses! Even if I have found 
—somewhat suddenly—that it’s 











not by discussing the motives which 
induced you to rent my cottage.” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘that is exactly 
the way to begin our logic.” 

‘‘But that happened before you 
ever even saw me i 

*“No, it didn’t.” 

She opened her gray eyes wider. 

‘‘Did you ever see me before you 
glanced up from your ironing?’’ she 
asked, surprised. 

“Ven” 

‘““When?” 

‘‘Karly this spring.’ 

‘‘Where, Mr. Manners?”’ 

‘“‘Coming out of your house on 
Fifth Avenue, opposite the Lenox 
Club.” 

“O-h! . . . Yes, live there. 

; Where were you?” 

“In the club window —hatching 
deviltries!’’ he said bitterly. 

‘‘PD-d-deviltries!”’ she repeated. 
‘*W-what in the world do you mean, 
Mr. Manners?” 

“‘T’ve got to go further back than 
that spring day to tell you,” he said. 
‘Shall I do it?” 

Amazed at the pallor and des- 
peration in his face, she took a 
firmer clasp of the tree-trunk and 
gazed down at him. 

“Is it very awful—what you are 
going to tell me?”’ she asked. 

“Very. Shall 1?” 

“mo. You" 

** Shall 1?” 

“No. Yes. I—if it becomes too 
dreadful for me to hear I—I’ll tell 
you w-when to stop.” 

‘Well, then,” he said hoarsely, 
‘“‘T’m the most terrible kind of a man 
you ever heard of.”’ 

‘*O-oh!” she echoed faintly, but 
expectantly. 

“‘T-I’m horrible, monstrous; I’m 
a menace to decency, a peril to 
civilization!” 

“Y-you don’t look it, M-Mr. 
M-M-Manners.”’ 

‘‘That’s the sickening part of it. 
I’m a decent-looking fellow. Don’t 
you think so?” 

oe Y-yes. ” 

‘“‘With agreeable bearing and 
presence ?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, indeed.”’ 

“The sort, in fact, to whom you 
are accustomed in New York?” 

‘*P-perfectly. I—anybody would 
be inclined to like you, Mr. 
Manners.” 











p-p-pleasant and agreeable to rake 
hay and set hens and m-m-milk the 
]-l-lowing kine!”’ 

Pink-cheeked, defiant, she clung 
to her tree-trunk, facing him with 
tremulous courage. 

“You didn’t do all this to me!”’ 
she repeated. ‘‘I am not afraid that 
you did! You couldn’t have donc 
it, even if you had been wicked 
enough to try; you couldn’t do it 
now, even if you tried with all your 
might.”’ 

‘Tried what?’’ he asked gently, 
for the girl was becoming very much 
excited. 

“Anything—tried anything on 
me—make me, in spite of myself, 
slide down this tree, for example! 
I—I defy you to make me do it!”’ 

“Do you really challenge me?”’ 

“Yes, I do! I don’t believe in 
your powers; I won’t believe in 
them. If you could exercise all 
kinds of powers, you wouldn’t look 
so helpless and perplexed when I tell 
you to get me out of this tree.” 

“‘But—but you refuse to come 
down while I’m here, and you refuse 
to come down if I’m not here.”’ 

‘Certainly I do!” she said taunt- 
ingly; ‘‘but that ought not to per- 
plex a gentleman of such unusual 
and occult talents as you possess. 
Mr. Manners, the problem remains, 
I believe, to get me out of this tree. 
You have employed logic; you have 
gone back months to begin, logically, 
at the beginning. Now, if you 
please, either your logic, or your 
ahem! —magic, ought to start me 
earthward. Proceed!” 

He looked up at the bright, flushed 
face above; she returned his gaze 
out of her pretty gray eyes. Her 
mouth was maliciously sweet; the 
two freckles on her nose adorable. 

“‘There’s a way to get you out of 
a tree,” he said. His voice was not 
quite steady. 

“Thank you”’— mockingly—‘‘I 
am waiting to be wafted to earth.” 

“T want to ask you a question 
first.’’ 

‘Dozens, Mr. Manners. Begin.”’ 

“You will not be offended ?”’ 

“T hope not.” 

“‘T mean if no offense is meant ?”’ 


“No. . . . What is the first 
question—before you waft me to 
earth?” 


“Are you engaged to be married 
to —to—a farmer?”’ 








“Thank you,” he said gloomily. 
“That is the awful phase of it. 
What I look like is one thing; what 
I am is this: A man once wealthy, now ruined; once 
popular, now feared; once innocent, now guilty!” 

“Mr. Manners! What are you guilty of?” 

He said: ‘‘Do you believe that it is possible for a human 
being to possess himself of infernal powers? Do you be- 
lieve it possible that a man can, by mere exercise of will, 
project mental waves which are capable of moulding, 
modifying, changing, completely transforming the char- 
acters and desires of other people?” 

‘‘No!” she said breathlessly. 

“‘Yet the fact remains that I can do, and have done it. 
Ten people, on whom I tried my first experiments, prove 
the statement. One by one I gave them absent treatment 
to correct deficiencies of character. They had not the 
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She instinctively clasped the trunk tightly with both 
arms. “Yes, go on,” she whispered. 

‘‘Then—do you ever rake hay, milk cows, shell peas, 
fry steaks? Do you? Or ever eat pancakes and maple 
syrup? Speak!” 

‘*Y-yes; I do all those. things, Mr. Manners.’ 

‘Did you ever do them before that day in early spring 
when I saw you entering your carriage? Did you?” 

**N-no.”’ 

“Do you like to do these things—now ?’ 

e Y-yes.”’ 

‘‘Didn’t you actually hate the very idea of doing such 
things before that day in early spring?”’ 

“*Y-ves.”’ 


“I Have Found that it’s P-p-pleasant to Rake Hay and Set Hens and M-m-milk the L-l-lowing Kine!" “No.—I suppose, you do not mean 


to be impertinent.” 

‘* You know I don’t,” he said, looking her so straight in the 
eyes that a deeper tint of color crept into her tanned cheeks. 

“No,” she said slowly, ‘‘I know you could not be rude. 
What is the next question? You have the privilege of a 
dozen.”’ 

“‘Then—would you marry a farmer?” 

“‘l—why — if I were in love—yes!”’ 

‘*A poor one?” 

She dismissed the financial aspect of love with a shrug 
of her pretty shoulders. 

‘‘T see,” he said with a catch in his breath —‘‘ poor or rich, 
you’d marry a farmer, if you loved him.” 

She nodded, surveying him serenely. 

(Continued on Puge 20) 
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WHICH COLLEGE FOR THE BOY? 


confusion to its ad- 
mirers, among whom 
I beg to be considered one 
of the most ardent, when it 
changed its ancient title of 
college for that of uni- 


Pr eontusion wrought 


Princeton: 


The Collegiate University 
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not absolutely invent it, 
our larger colleges grad- 
ually threw open all 
subjects to all men. The 
scientific spirit and the 
so-called university spirit 
grew up hand in hand. 





versity. There are in 
America two types of in- 
stitutions of higher edu- 
cation, which, if not 
mutually exclusive, have 
at least been hitherto 
highly antagonistic. These 
used to be called the small 
and the large college. Of 
late years they have been 
more accurately distin- 
guished as the college and 
the university. One teaches 
the few subjects which are 
of general and fundamental 
value, the other many and 
diverse subjects highly 
specialized. One lays chief 
stress On manners: and 
character, the other places 
its emphasis on the train- 
ing of the scientific mind. 

The distinction is vital. 
In this present day in 
America much stress is 
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The Shakespearean drama 
and railroading, Renais- 
sance culture and abnor- 
mal psychology, counted 
equally for the degree. 
Princeton, like other 
institutions of really col- 
legiate character, has con- 
sistently regarded the old 
subjects as of primary and 
preéminent value, in that 
they discipline the mind 
and enlarge the sympa- 
thetic imagination. The 
first two years are still 
prescribed. It is only in the 
junior and senior years— 
years of graduate study 
according to the old stand- 
ards—that a student may 
choose his own courses. 
Even here election is sub- 
ject to a wise supervision. 
Every man’s subjects must 
be grouped so that each is 
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laid on achievement, not 
to say utility. Thoughtful 
foik everywhere feel the need of an infusion of larger and 
deeper ideals. No nation can maintain its eminence with- 
out a generous share of the faculty of doing things, but 
beneath and above this is the larger life of the spirit, 
which is more important than any material success, more 
important even than any intellectual success—for what 
shail it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul? Only the inner spirit of manhood can 
raise the world higher and still higher. Once Princeton 
stood as the foremost of our collegiate institutions— 
Williams, Amherst, Dartmouth, and a dozen others. 
Now, in name if not in fact, it is one of the least consider- 
able of oiir universities. 

In any real sense of the word it is not a university, and 
it is not likely to become one. Whatever the term may 
have denoted in the Middle Ages, it was then, and has 
since been, characteristically applied to institutions giv- 
ing thorough instruction in many, if not all, of the arts 
and professions. Its purpose was highly practical. The 
Master of Arts was no Jess a professional man than the 
lawyer and the priest, and before taking his degree was 
obliged to show that he was a master by teaching actual 
pupils. Our American universities are inspired by a 
thoroughly medizval instinct, however paradoxical the 
statement may seem, in fostering the new technical as well 
as the old liberal professions. Princeton has departments 
of civil and electrical engineering and a graduate school; 
but together they do not include more than two hundred 
students. In the nature of things, neither can compete 
with similar departments in any one of a dozen American 
universities. 

It is quite without other ‘‘university” features. It 
once established a law school and then abolished it —after 
achieving a grand total of seven graduates in six years. 
Hospital and clinical facilities being out of the question in a 
little inland town, it has not, and never can have, a local 
medical school. There is a Princeton theological seminary, 
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but, as this is denominational, it is only affiliated, not an 
integral part of the institution, and is not mentioned in the 
university catalogue. It has no schools of music, archi- 
tecture, agriculture, veterinary medicine or dentistry. 

Princeton clearly recognizes its limitations, and, in spite 
of its assumed title, is consciously resolved not to compete 
on their own ground with other American institutions 
calling themselves universities. Judged merely by its 
assumption of a more grandiloquent title, in short, it is in 
the position of a small boy who endeavors to hoist himself 
by the bootstraps. 

Its character is determined by its location—as is always 
the case with an institution of learning, at least in many 
fundamentals. In order to maintain any distinctive 
atmosphere and spirit, the University of Pennsylvania 
has a life-and-death struggle to resist the devouring force 
of Philadelphia, while Columbia fled for its life out of the 
heart of New York to Morningside Heights. Yale claims 
to be ideally situated in that it lives on equal terms with 
the city of New Haven, so that it takes what it needs from 
the world without surrendering its individuality, whereas 
Harvard is dominated by Boston. Princeton lies in a 
town which never would have existed except for it, and 
which is reached by a tiny spur of a railway that has its 
end—as it had its origin—in the college. 

Down in the valley, beyond its gently sloping hill, one 
sees the trailing smoke of a great continental highway, but 
no sound of conflict reaches its Gothic halls. It lives se- 
cluded among green meadows and beneath blue skies. 
Nature has predestined it to the purity and the aloofness 
of collegiate life—a life that in one sense at least is mon- 
astic. As a leader in the Faculty expressed it, Prince- 
ton takes boys out of the world, dominates them for four 
years, and returns them to the world grown men, formed 
as well as nourished by their alma mater. 

Its engines are two—an intellectual life centering in 
cultural study, and a social life centering in all the activ- 
ities natural to a community of young 
men living in retirement from the world. 


part of a harmonious and 

inclusive whole. Having 
decided to specialize in classical literature or modern 
history, one cannot wander into bacteriology or the prin- 
ciples of English versification. For the underclassman the 
ideal is general and fundamental discipline; for the upper- 
classman it is wisely specialized individualism. First and 
last the college cultivates not science but the man. 

As the elder curriculum was inspired by that of the 
English universities, so this development of specializa- 
tion by groups is analogous to the modern English ‘‘ honor 
schools.” The analogy is imperfect, but it is tending to 
become closer. 

Only a few years ago, Princeton introduced another 
English idea—the tutor, or, as he is called in respect to 
the local disrepute of that word, the preceptor. The de- 
parture is unique in American education, and bids fair to 
prove epoch-making. Our universities, inspired by the 
German system of seminars, reserve individual instruction 
for highly specialized graduate courses, the procedure in 
which is rigidly scientific, and the purpose of which is 
special research in some minute field of knowledge. 
Princeton teaches each pupil as an individual from the 
outset. 

The main body of instruction, as at other American 
universities, is given by professors in large lecture courses, 
and the final degree is awarded on the basis of examina- 
tions in a fixed number of these courses. The preceptor’s 
work does not count directly for the degree. His duty is 
not to coach his pupils in the subject-matter of profes- 
sorial lectures, but to direct their collateral reading, and, 
by discussing it with them, to help them digest and assim- 
ilate it. His sole care is to make their education enter 
into their moral and mental systems, and so become a vital 
agent in developing their character. 

Each preceptor teaches only four or at most five pupils 
at atime. As far as possible these are chosen from men 
of equal ability. Able and eager students, instead of being 
held back by the careless and the plodding, advance 














Princeton has remained true to the 
collegiate ideal of education which Amer- 
ica inherited from the parent universities 
of England. Until 1870 the curriculum 
was fixed and set—as much of classics 
and mathematics, science, history and 
philosophy as could be taught to the 
average undergraduate in four years. All 
took the same studies, and no others were 
given. But the nineteenth century had 
witnessed a vast increase in the field of 
knowledge, and with it the introduction 
of the scientific spirit, which regards all 
learning as of equal value. Meanwhile 
the age of the undergraduate had ad- 
vanced a good two years. 

Under the lead of Harvard, which 
brought the elective system to its earliest 
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and broadest development, though it did 
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library reports a fair increase in the num- 
ber of books taken out; the campus by 
night shows many windows glowing with 
the lamp of study, and even at the under- 
graduate eating-tables talk of studies min- 
gles with gossip of clubs and athletics. 

In the graduate school for the first time 
one encounters the scientific or so-called 
university methods which have figured so 
largely for good and for evil in American 
education. Philology here takes equal foot- 
ing with literature, and minute research 
with instruction. Teachers and taught 
gather in seminars, and theses are required 
for the degrees of M. A. anc Ph.D. The 
more substantial part of Princeton’s claim 
to be a university is based on the graduate 
school. But the department is small, both 
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steadily and rapidly. Students of less ability, instead of 
being hurried over ground imperfectly scanned, master 
each subject as far as they go in it, and in the end make 
definite and substantial progress. One and all profit by 
close and continuous companionship, not only with their 
preceptors, but with fellow-students. 

The preceptor loves to explore interesting byways of 
knowledge. At the time of the eruption of Mont Pelée, 
one had his pupils read Pliny’s description of the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius; and at the time of the burning of San 
Francisco he turned with them to Tacitus’ description of 
the burning of Rome under Nero. 

The preceptorial system has been much ridiculed, and 
especially by Princeton alumni, who too readily confuse 
it with such tutoring as they themselves may have found 
necessary to weather the terrors of examination time. A 
very little reflection should clear their minds and restore 
their loyalty. Far from suggesting the intellectual nurs- 
ery, the preceptorial system is in line with the most 
advanced educational practice. 
arts, and in precisely the same way, what the much- 
vaunted laboratory method does for science. 

The system has one questionable feature. In Eng- 
land one body of men, the tutors, give instruction, and 
another, the university examiners, award the degrees; 
throughout, the undergraduate is characteristically under 
a single tutor, who supervises his progress with intimate 
personal care. At Princeton, as at all American colleges 
and universities, the instructor in each course examines 
his own students, and it has been found expedient to give 
the student, not a single tutor, but a preceptor for every 
subject. In the two lower years he has thus many pre- 
ceptors. In the two higher years, however, in which the 
studies are grouped, he has a single preceptor, who comes 
into a close and helpful relation to him, socially and 
intellectually. 

The system would work much better, the authorities 
admit, if each pupil were in charge of a single preceptor 
through his first two, as well as his two later years. But, 
wonderful to relate, ‘‘university”’ education in America 
has been so specialized and scattered in recent decades 
that it is impossible to secure men of sufficiently general 
training to teach even a freshman or a sophomore in all his 
subjects. 

The present examination system also is capable of 
improvement. It is not unlikely that, eventually, as the 
advantage of preceptorial instruction becomes manifest, 
the functions of teaching and grant- 
ing degrees will be separated, as in 


It does for the liberal- 











in students and in the scope of its instruc- 

tion—a mere incident in the life of the 
institution as a whole. Efforts have been made to enlarge 
it. For some years a considerable body of courses was 
offered. But many of them found no pupils, and were 
very wisely and honestly dropped from the catalogue. 

In its present normal development the graduate school 
is a graceful crown to the instruction of a college, but a 
very inadequate foundation for the larger title. The most 
interesting fact with regard to it is that even here science 
has not quite exorcised the humanities. A genuinely cul- 
tural atmosphere prevails, and the members live together 
in a community not dissimilar to an English college. 

The ideal of undergraduate life at Princeton is organ- 
ized democracy. Unorganized democracy is a spon- 
taneous product, characteristic of communities too new 
for local spirit and concentrated traditions. It is to be 
found in many Western universities, in which the non- 
fraternity men rule—by force of numbers rather than by 
being representative of the best element in the life. Or- 
ganized democracy, I take it, is the rarest, as it is the 
most precious, flower of civilization. It means that each 
has an equal chance for all desirable distinctions, and that 
prominence and power come to those who have deserved 
it. Social life at Princeton is one vast and effective 
democratic organization. 

Simplicity of dress and manner amounts to an affecta- 
tion. Corduroy trousers have their votaries. Sweaters 
are in vogue—sometimes, it is said, even at dinner. A 
student whose sweater showed traces of too constant wear 
and whose trousers were innocent of the art of the tailor, 
lately fell ill, and his preceptor, fearing that he might 
languish in neglect or be obliged by the lack of money to 
forego his education, appealed to sympathetic under- 
graduates of known solvency. They showed surprise until 
told of the reason for the good preceptor’s fears. 

‘‘T guess there’s no danger,”’ one of them said. ‘‘If his 
father’s trust goes bust, he can probably sell that big 
French motor car of his for enough to get well on and 
carry him the rest of the way through college.’’ That son 
of predatory wealth had become a Princetonian not 
wisely, perhaps, but too well. Conversely, a poor boy 
of humble parentage may go to the New Jersey college 
and by mere virtue of character and ability do everything 
and be everything. 

Princeton abounds in traditional customs which, what- 
ever their origin, are cherished as a means of imbuing 
every undergraduate with a sense of his own insignificance 
and of the paramount duty of college loyalty. Rushes and 
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cane sprees, though on the decline, are regarded as a means 
of fostering class spirit —not in the vulgar, worldly sense of 
social distinction, mind you, but in the esoteric, collegiate 
sense of the absorption of each individual in the class with 
which he enters and, it is hoped, will graduate. For class 
spirit is the nursery of college spirit. 

Freshmen are ‘‘horsed”—not because the sophomores 
take any unholy delight in horsing them, but in order to 
instill in their youthful minds a due sense of their inferior- 
ity. They may not turn up their trousers, wear colored 
socks or tan shoes. They may not smoke a pipe in public. 
They may not walk on the campus grass, or in front of the 
baseball grandstand. No matter how many of them are 
gathered together, if a sophomore approaches they must 
give way and let him pass, though all step into the mud to 
do homage to one. 

Such customs go throughout the college course. If the 
sophomore in turn encounters a junior, he steps in the mud 
in turn. The customs with regard to hats and caps baffle 
reportorial curiosity. A mystic time comes in the life of 
every undergraduate when he can wear a Mackinaw 
blanket coat or a yellow slicker on the campus, and he is 
apt to do so whether it is hot or cold, wet or dry. When 
the precise day and hour arrive for assuming a new dignity, 
it is often marked by a peculiar and appropriate ceremony. 
Thus, when a freshman has finished his last examination in 
the spring, he emerges to smoke his first sophomorical pipe 
on the campus, and the sophomores—now juniors —as- 
semble ironically to dust the steps with their caps as he 
descends. 

Are such customs vexatious? Not a bit of it! Ifa 
freshman knows what is good for him, he takes his horsing 
with just the right combination of dignity and good humor, 
and, having found out what was good for him, he visits it on 
his successor. As for the less violent custéms, he regards 
them with delight verging upon dotage; for are they not 
the essence of Princeton spirit, ever-present reminders 
that he is a Princetonian? 

There may be superior people to whom all this seems a 
childish waste of time and energy. It must be admitted 
that it ill accords with the dignified intellectual life sup- 
posed —with what justification I shall not say—to belong 
to a university. In times past, at least, Princetonian 
tradition prescribed a mental as well as a sartorial negligee. 
A fellow would as soon cultivate dude clothes as individuai 
opinions. Once a Harvard man was asked the harmless 
necessary question of what he intended to do when he 

graduated. He said that he would 
like to beadramaticcritic. A Prince- 





England, so that the final result will 
depend, not in a multiplication of 
tests in detached courses through- 
out the four years, but on one all- 
inclusive examination. A possible 
loss in disinterestedness of precep- 
torial teaching, it is felt, would be 
more than counterbalanced by the 
gain in intellectual scope and grasp. 
The superiority of English scholars 
in writing books and review articles 
is in no small measure attributable 
to the honor examinations of Oxford 
and Cambridge, which require a man 
not only to have knowledge, but also 
the power to assemble it in coherent 
and convincing form. 

Even in its present development, 
the Princeton system of grouped 
courses of study and preceptors is far 
and away ahead of any instruction 
in America inspired by a similar 
ideal. It is said to have worked a 
revolution in the temperament of 
the undergraduate that is all but 
incredible. Once to read, and most 
of all to talk of books, was to class 
one’s self with that disreputable 
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tonian present was amazed beyond 
belief. Down in New Jersey, he 
said, any one who confessed to such 
an unusual and highbrow aspiration 
would never hear the end of it. It 
is possible that the preceptorial sys- 
tem has put independence and in- 
telligence more in vogue, but it is 
difficult to believe that the tiger has 
quite changed his stripes. 

Certainly it would be a mistake 
to assume that stripes are not good 
for a tiger. Any university that 
values a vigorous and effective 
spirit may well envy Princeton. To 
take the most obvious test, in two 
of the three sports it has cultivated 
—football and baseball —it has main- 
tained the highest level of success. 
Considering that the entire student 
body numbers only some fourteen 
hundred, as against three to five 
thousand in the rival institutions, 
this is an achievement of might. 

Last autumn its eleven was light 
and fast: its only chance of success 
lay in having a hard, even field to run 
and dodge on. The weather was 








outcast, the ‘‘poler.”” To-day the 
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“The First Thing I Knows He’s Clinched with Me 
an’ is Weepin’ All Over Me Shirt-Front” 


ED on by an occasional elusive glimpse of a red 

| sweater, I wriggled my way through the throng after 

Batty Logan. It was just before the second race at 

Montauk track, and every square foot of the vast space 

in front of the grandstand held a little more than its just 

proportion of humanity—a holiday crowd. At last I 
came up to Batty. 

‘Hello, Beau,” was his greeting. ‘‘ You’re just in time. 
I’m layin’ me pipes to give the bookies the double cross in 
that third race. One crate o’ lemons for them, all right, 
all right.” 

Having no definite ideas of my own to guide me, I was 
naturally cheered by this information. 

“‘Something good?” I asked. 

‘‘A bunch o’ plums, Beau,” Batty declared. ‘I don’t 
know how far we can go, but I think perhaps the limit 
ain’t far enough. I got to see another man, an’ then I’ll 
wise you up. Let’s go over and hire a couple o’ Cabbagio 
Smellorinos. There’s an awful odor o’ tainted money in 
me pipes.” 

Leaning against the cigar counter, Batty eyed me 
quizzically for a moment. 

“Seen Gert?’ he asked. 

“No,” I answered diplomatically. ‘‘I was not quite 
certain that amicable relations still existed between you.” 

‘‘Worse’n that, Beau, worse’n that,’’ Batty grinned. 
‘‘Of course, Gert is carryin’ overweight in bein’ Jim Reed’s 
daughter. But she can’t help it, you know. Everybody 
knows that Jim Reed’s a crook, an’ then some. But Gert? 
Well, say, Beau! All custard—every inch of her! You 
know when she did what she done about that Chicago 
ringer, she was takin’ an awful chance o’ puttin’ Paw over 
the fence an’ out, but she was certainly the jammy article 
with me. I suppose I’ve got to sit down an’ hate somebody 
who saves me twenty thousand bucks? Well, I just can’t 
stand to look at her—I do not think. Come on, let’s go 
up there. Why, Beau, I ain’t seen her for nearly five 
minutes!” 

The second race was being run as we came out from 
under the grandstand. We paused to watch it, then started 
on to the box where the girl usually sat. 

‘‘How are you and Reed getting along?” I asked of 
Batty. 

‘“‘Oh, we ain’t never clinched yet,” Batty informed me. 
“If we ever do, there’ll be yaller feathers scattered all over 
this place, an’ I’m here to tell you they won’t be mine. 
As it stands now, he just permits me to live, same as I do 
him. He wouldn’t hit me with a lead pipe, of course— 
so long as I could keep him from it.” 

“‘And what does the girl say?” 

‘“‘Aw, quit your kiddin’, Beau! You'll make me blush. 
I’m her wopsy-dopsy, all right, all right.” 


Batty Logan Stakes a Rival and Plays at Providence 


By JACQUES FUTRELLE 


AUTHOR OF THE CHASE OF THE GOLDEN PLATE, ETC., 


“That isn’t just what I meant,’ I hastened to explain, 
in some embarrassment. ‘‘I meant, what does she say of 
the strained relations between you and her father?” 

“Not a yelp out of her. She ain’t wise a bit about 
keepin’ her trap shut—oh, no!” 

We were ascending the stairs of the grandstand when 
Batty laid a detaining hand on my arm. 

‘Oh, me gran'mother!” he exclaimed. 
glims on that a minute!” 

I looked. In the box beside Miss Reed was a young 
man of striking appearance. He was of that pale, aristo- 
cratic type which one meets in the club and frivolous life 
of New York; and his attire was so strictly correct that it 
made him look like all the other young men of his station. 

‘‘Mamma’s little boy,” Batty murmured with a grin. 
‘‘Beau, I’ll just bet you seven dollars his name is Cecil!” 

We walked on to the box. 

“Say, Gert, you want to be careful how you leave this 
gate open,”’ said Batty good-naturedly as he glanced at the 
young man. “It’s awful windy—most anything is liable 
to blow in.” 

The girl turned and glanced at him warningly. The 
young man beside her cast languid eyes upon us once, then 
turned his back and resumed his conversation. 

“Mr. Logan, this is Mr. Randolph Chatterton,” said 
Miss Reed with frigid composure. 

‘Hello, Bud!” said Batty cordially. He turned to me. 
“Gee, I’d ’a’ lost my seven dollars, wouldn’t I?” 

The pallor of the young man’s face was relieved by a 
sudden flush of color. He didn’t arise, nor did he offer me 
his hand when I was introduced. 

‘* We was just discussin’,” said the girl in a tactful effort 
to restore equanimity, ‘‘a winner for the third race.” 

Batty gazed at Mr. Chatterton in mock astonishment. 

“Do you bet?” he inquired. 

“Occasionally,” replied Mr. Chatterton coolly. 

Batty leaned forward mysteriously. 

‘Well, I’ll tell you, Bud,” he said; ‘‘ you don’t want to 
connect with no lemon in that third race, ’cause I’ve just 
been down an’ fixed it up with the stewards.” 

Mr. Chatterton turned flatly in his chair and gazed at 
Batty for an instant—the frank scrutiny which one man 
bestows upon another when he does not fully understand. 

‘‘T suppose you know the stewards?’’ he asked at last. 

‘‘Surest thing ever,’’ remarked Batty airily. ‘‘I know 
*em so well they call me Bat an’ I call ’em Stew.” Again 
he leaned forward mysteriously: ‘‘I 
don’t suppose you know I’m one 0’ the 
plungers down here? Last week I bet 
three whole dollars on a horse.” 

Mr. Chatterton arose, and his hands 
twitched a little. 

“Shall I thrash this fellow, Miss 
Reed?” he asked quietly. 

‘‘Go as far as you like, Bud,” urged 
Batty, still smiling. ‘‘Don’t wait for 
her.” 

The young man turned his back upon 
us and shook hands with the girl. 

“‘T trust I may have the pleasure of 
meeting you again, Miss Reed?” he 
said courteously. ‘‘Some time perhaps 
when we will not be interrupted.” 

The girl blushed and smiled under 
the hand pressure, and Mr. Chatterton 
stalked away. Batty stood gazing 
after him with the grin still about his 
mouth. My own position was rather 
uncomfortable. I was just about to 
make this clear to Batty when he turned 
to the girl. 

“On the level, Gert,” he inquired, 
“‘where did he get off?” 

The girl’s eyes flashed. 

“My father brought him up an’ in- 
troduced him,” she answered coldly. 

“Who? Jim?” asked Batty. He was 
staring dreamily across the race track. 
“‘T thought he’d.went to Chicago?” 

“He went back to the city just before 
the second race,” the girl explained, 
with a strange, wistful glance at Batty. 
‘‘He’s goin’ West at four-thirty.”’ 

“Oh!” said Batty, and grew silent. 


‘Just rest your 


In the Box Beside Miss Reed was a Young Man of Strikirg Appearance 


Miss Reed turned to me. 

‘‘Ain’t Mr. Chatterton per- 
fectly lovely?” she demanded, 
with a malicious glance at 
Batty. ‘An’ wasn’t it awful 
for Batty to rub it in on him 
that way?” 

Inodded. Batty came back to earth with a grin. 

“Ain’t he the Percy boy, though?” he demanded. 
“Did you pipe them manicured lunch-hooks?” 

“Well, he sure is a gent!” declared the girl hotly, ‘‘an 
he don’t have to take any weight allowance from anybody 
on that.” 

‘‘What beanery does he wait at?’ 

‘*He’s a broker,” said the girl. 

‘What does he broke in?” insisted Batty. 

‘An’ he was just dyin’ to meet me,” she went on de- 
fiantly, heedless of his question. 

Batty snapped his fingers before her eyes. 

““Come on back!’’ he advised. ‘‘ You’ll miss your train!” 

‘An’ he’s handsome, too.” 

“Change cars for ’Steenth Street!’ said Batty. 

“Just like a—a Count or a Duke.” 

“‘The Duke de Ipecac from Ithaca! ‘Wow, wow,’ said 
the fox. Comeon, Beau. Let’s go scare up some doin’s. 
I’m puttin’ you on for fifty in the next race, Gert.” 


ETC 


il 
ROM her coign of vantage behind a huge bunch of 
American Beauty roses, Miss Reed peered down dis- 
dainfully upon Batty Logan and myself. A box of candy 
stood on the rail beside her and she nibbled at the sweets 


- tantalizingly as she regarded us. Finally, in a burst of gen- 


erosity, she dropped a bonbon into my hands. Batty eyed 
her with all the complacent pride and freedom of possession. 

“Honest now, Gert, hadn’t you rather have a nice 
scuttle o’ suds?” he asked. 

The girl favored me with another bonbon. 

“ An’ some pretzels?’ Batty insisted. 

*‘I’m goin’ out to dinner this evenin’,’”’ she said to me. 

“Indeed?” I inquired. 

‘Yep, the Duke,” volunteered Batty, grinning. ‘‘‘ Draw 
one jn the dark —brown the buckwheats—Twenty-three!’”’ 

‘*At Delmonico’s,”’ continued the girl equably. 

Batty turned to me with a quizzical smile. 

“‘A dainty, delicate dish of tripe, 4 la pate de foy grass, 
with lots o’ gravy on it,” he remarked. ‘‘ Honest, Beau, 
she’s flyin’ high, she an’ the Duke—so elevated she can’t 
reach up tall enough to hold an umbrella over herself.” 

‘‘And what has happened to you?” I asked in gentle 
raillery. 

“Me? I’m in the discard,” explained Batty. ‘I’m the 
real original boy wonder when it comes to gettin’ things — 
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right in the discard. All I do is to bring Gert down in me 
buzz-wagon, skin off a measly five-spot to get her in, then 
cough up twenty-five more to plant her up there in the box 
where folks can see her. The Duke does the rest.” 

I looked at the girl accusingly. She smiled. 

“Mr. Chatterton certainly is a real gent if I ever met 
one!” she declared. 

‘Well, cheer up—you’re young yet,” suggested Batty. 
‘*First thing you know he’ll have your watch. I met a 
real gent once—the sort o’ mutt who was so polite he 
used to fan his soup with his hat instead o’ blowin’ it. 
Wow, wow! What he did to me was a-plenty. On the 
level, the doctor had to take nine inches off my hindleg 
to get it back short enough.” 

‘‘An’ after dinner,” the girl went on, “we're goin’ to 
the opera.” 

“Ohme! Ohmy! Ohmamma!” exclaimed Batty, in 
derision. ‘Now that certainly is my idea of havin’ a good 
time—I do not think. A fat tenor hands you some words 
you never heard before, while another large man beats a 
bass-drum. Oh, me gran’mother!”’ 

“The opera is Tannhiduser,” continued the girl. 

‘Or Budweiser, or Pilsner, or some 0’ those. I tell you, 
Beau, these gurgle, gurgle operas are the works!” 

‘An’ after the opera—supper at Martin’s!”’ 

“Oh, Lizzie Ann! That Duke friend o’ yours must be a 
hungry guy—empty all the way up. An’ after supper I 
suppose all he’ll have to do is to step out 
0’ Martin’s, call his carriage, say ‘Home, 
Jeems,’ an’ Jeems’ll drive him right 
down to the city dump, eh?” 

The girl was leaning forward on the rail 
with her chin on her hands, and her eyes 
turned dreamily toward the sky line, 
heedless of what Batty was saying. Here 
was the opening of a new world to her; 
a world of glitter and frivolity which she 
was to see under the guidance of one 
who knew it. 

“T’ll bet you have a peacharino time, 
all right, all right,” said Batty after a 
moment, “if you don’t care what you 
say. Where is your Dukelet now?” 

The vision was shattered. The girl 
stared blankly at Batty for an instant, 
and gradually her face resumed the tan- 
talizing expression which was always on 
it when she talked to him. 

‘Downstairs in the bettin’ ring, pikin’ 
a few thousand on Kermit in the next 
race,’”’ she answered. 

Batty was instantly the man of busi- 
ness again. 

“Kermit?” he mused. ‘‘What’s the 
dope? ” 

“‘A telegram from father,” said the 
girl. She was studying his face with 
serious eyes. “‘From Chicago,” she sup- 
plemented. 

“‘Did he say play Kermit hard?”’ asked 
Batty. 

“He says he’ll win.” 

Batty was thoughtful for a moment, 
then the leaves of his program fiut- 
tered rapidly through his fingers. ; 

“Gee, Beau!” he exclaimed suddenly, ‘‘it’s up to me to 
peel my lamps. Stay here with Gert; I’ll be back in five 
minutes.” 

He had hardly disappeared when the gate behind the 
girl opened and Chatterton entered. I walked around, up 
the steps to the box, and for the second time was intro- 
duced to him. Repressed nervousness slumbered in his 
eyes, there was a marked jerkiness in his manner and his 
face was a little paler, even, than usual. 

“What was the odds?” inquired the girl crisply. 

“Two and a half, even, and two to five,’’ he replied. 

‘‘How much did you put on?” 

Chatterton laughed nervously. 

“‘I—I plunged,” he said, after a moment. 

“On that tip you’ve got the money in your pocket!” 
declared the girl judicially. ‘It’s the goods!”’ 

So far as she was concerned all was calm and serene as 
an unruffied sea as we chatted on. But there was that in 
Chatterton’s manner which held my attention. It was 
the nervous tension of a man who had wagered heavily, or 
else the excitement of the veriest tyro. I was still studying 
him when Batty burst in upon us. He, too, was excited, 
but it was a cheerful, optimistic excitement—the ir- 
repressible youth of Batty Logan. 

“Beau, it’s a puddin’ski!” he bubbled. “If there ever 
was a real tapioca with shavin’ lather all over it, this is it. 
Wow, wow, an’ I nearly missed it! How much are you on, 
Gert?” 

“Fifty straight,’’ was the reply. 

“‘Aw, come on! Let’s climb on good,” Batty urged. 
‘I just been chewin’ it over with Kermit’s trainer—one 
o’ them old guys who’s been here since two weeks after the 
Year One—an’ he’s just as foolish as a fox! He says it’s 
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Kermit all the way, an’ he ain’t never handed me a lemon 
in all the thirteen years I been hangin’ ’round.” 

“How did it happen,” I ventured, ‘‘that you failed to 
have an eye on Kermit?” 

“*I tell you, Beau, I been so busy havin’ an eye on Gert 
here, an’ some other things’’—he glanced at Chatterton — 
“that I forgot all about it. I was wise that Kermit was 
eligible, but he ain’t run in so long I just forgot him.” 

Chatterton was staring eagerly into Batty’s face. All 
the resentment which Batty had deliberately aroused in 
him was forgotten at the moment; he recognized only the 
fact that he was talking to a master in the craft. 

“Do you think Kermit will win?” he asked eagerly. 

Batty stared at him curiously; it was a tacit recognition 
of the strained quality in his voice. 

“‘Why, Bud,” he said, not unkindly, “his picture is 
already in the paper, an’ the stable boys are out behind 
the barn now shootin’ craps for their share of the pick-up. 
Are you on good?” 

Chatterton closed his lips tightly and nodded. Batty 
rushed away into the betting ring, returning after a mo- 
ment to watch the running of the race. It was all over in 
the first three furlongs—Kermit ran clear of the field and 
was going away nicely when he stumbled and fell sprawl- 
ing. The other horses flashed on past. 

The thing didn’t mean much to me; I was wondering if 
horse or rider was hurt, and was gratified to see they were 





“Gleriama! Come on, Gloriana!” 


not. Then I heard a queer, guttural sound from Chatter- 
ton and turned to look at him. His face was white to the 
lips. For an instant his hands closed desperately on the 
rail of the box, then he sank down in a chair beside me. 

“‘Well, Beau, it’s all off!” said Batty behind me. “It 
would ’a’ been a parade ij ” He paused a moment 
to stare down at Chatterton. “‘Brace up, Bud,’’ he said 
cordially. ‘‘Was you stung hard?” 

“Two hundred dollars!” was the reply. The tone told 
me it was a tragedy. 

“‘Aw, two hundred dill pickles!” exclaimed Batty in 
disgust. ‘“‘I lost five thou’ myself. Let’s go get a smoke.” 





im 

HRUST forward from the sea of strongly limned faces 
in the second tier was the white visage of a young 
man. In his wide, staring eyes was the feverish glitter of 
anticipation, and of fear and hope and desperation. His 
lips quivered like a scolded child’s, and he drew them 
fiercely against his teeth. The uncertain chin drooped 
cringingly, and his colorless, perfectiy-kept hands trembled 

as they lay on the rail. 

Straight down below him—a sheer drop of twenty feet 
—a great bunch of American Beauty roses nodded lazily 
on the rail of a grandstand box; and beside the roses were 
some bonbons. The top of a saucily beflowered and be- 
ribboned hat bobbed and stared up at him as the piquant 
figure of a girl moved about below. Once she laughed, 
but he did not hear, and several times she glanced about 
the grandstand, and out over the vast space in front as 
if seeking some one, but he did not heed. 

His eyes were fixed, as if fascinated, on the flaunting 
colors of a dozen jockeys as they paraded past the 





grandstand for the start of the race; his thoughts were of 
an empty cash drawer to which he held the key. The race 
was to do one of two things—enable him to face an em- 
ployer still as a man of integrity who had repented and 
hidden his sin, or it was to brand him to the world as a— 
a thief! A thief! Dishonor! 

“Gloriana must win!” he muttered desperately. 
“She must —she must /"” 

His neighbor te the right turned and regarded him in 
high scorn. 

“Gloriana?” inquired the neighbor. 
Not a look-in! Marshal Ney wins this.” 

“Gloriana! Gloriana!” repeated the other. 
was almost a prayer. 

“*What odds’d you get?” inquired his neighbor. 

“Gloriana! Gloriana!” 

The neighbor turned to the next man. 

‘This guy’sgot a loose lid,’’ he remarked; and he laughed. 

Here went the horses off to the starting post. There 
was Gloriana, that splendid, high-mettled mare with little 
Skeets Lewis up. Gold and green! Skeets Lewis! A 
great jockey! Gold and green! The insignia of a great 
stable! Gloriana! A great mare! He knew all these 
things—and his honor was at stake. Gloriana must win! 

Through a mistiness which lay in his own eyes the young 
man saw the horses writhing at the post, saw the starter 
ascend the steps, saw the elastic stretched across the yellow, 
wrinkly track, and then he sat tensely 
silent with nails cutting into his palms. 
Suddenly the elastic barrier snapped, 
the flag swooped downward, there was 
the clangor of a bell, and there—there in 
front —there was the green and gold. 

“‘Gloriana! Gloriana!” he screamed, 
and he leaped to his feet with hands 
stretched straight out before him. 
“Gloriana! Come on, Gloriana!”’ 

Apprehension was lost now in trium- 
phant man, the pallid face was flushed 
and the trace of a smile returned to the 
lips. There, still ahead, wasthe green and 
gold—and the master hand of Skeets 
Lewis at the throat-latch. Now, in the 
back stretch, he was easing her up a 
little. That was right, save her for the 
finish, because there is the scarlet of 
the Stacey stables—Marshal Ney —just 
a couple of lengths behind. Hold her 
there —just a length or so ahead —for the 
battle will come when they sweep into 
the stretch. 

The coward’s heart was bursting, the 
blood hammered at his ear-drums, his 
face was suddenly florid, hands shaking, 
not with fear, but with excitement. 
There they come now, from the back 
stretch into the turn. Gloriana still 
ahead—the green and gold fluttering 
valiantly, a brilliant, scintillating spot in 
the multi-colored string. And right at her 
haunches still the scarlet-topped Marshal 
Ney. It would be a bitter fight, but 
Skeets Lewis still kept that grip on Glori- 
ana’s bit; he would turn her loose in the 
stretch, and she would never be headed. 

In the confusion at the turn there was a kaleidoscopic 
commingling of colors, then boldly, clearly, the green and 
gold flashed into the open for the home run, still with 
Marshal Ney hanging to her haunches. 

‘‘Gloriana! Marshal Ney!” 

The shout went up from twenty thousand throats, but 
above it all was the scream of that one man in the second 
tier. Now, Lewis was letting her loose, inching out the 
taut bit-lines until she seemed clear off her feet. But 
grimly, doggedly the scarlet of the Stacey stables hung on ; 
Marshal Ney’s jockey had let him down now, and the two 
pulled away from the other horses. Still Gloriana—and 
Marshal Ney was put to the whip. 

The keen lash whistled as it cut his flank, and he leaped 
straight forward. Then Skeets Lewis’ lash fell on Gloriana 
and there began the last desperate struggle. On, on, for 
fifty yards in the same position, and then inch by inch 
the scarlet crept up. 

‘‘Gloriana! Come on, Gloriana!” 

And now, within sight of the wire, Skeets Lewis’ lash 
was rising and falling, rising and falling at every step. And 
still the scarlet came on, slowly. Now Marshal Ney’s nose 
was at Gloriana’s throat-latch —just ten more jumps! Just 
ten! Once more through the hubbub there was the scream 
‘‘Gloriana!’’ then the horses fiashed under the wire. 

‘*Marshal Ney wins!” 

A thief—a prison cell —dishonor! 


“Not a chance! 


The tone 


Iv 
Batty Logan is speaking : 
“‘Say, Beau, did you ever have a real gent with a pearl- 
colored necktie pillow his head against your manly chest 
protector, an’ weep salt, briny tears into your vest pocket? 
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No? Well, you’ve missed somethin’. Yep, it’s the Duke, 
an’ it’s a long, sad story. Oh, he just forgot that he wasn’t 
a millionaire. Some o’ these frivolous butterflies just 
naturally forget, sometimes, that they’re workin’ for 
twenty per, an’ get careless about whose money they’re 
spendin’. The Duke is a bookie in a broker’s office, an’ 
a good fellow at that, but—his fins stick to whatever 
happens to be in the cash drawer. Gimme a match! 

‘*Remember that Doctor guy who says a little while ago 
he could cure any evil tendency, or somethin’ like that, by 
cuttin’ out a piece o’ a man’s thought factory? Well, 
Beau, I’m here to tell you, if he’d ever did that to Jim 
Reed, Jim would ’a’ been a minus before he was thirty. 
The Juke ain’t as bad as Jim —no man can be an’ live—but 
he just got so any old money looked good to him as 
long as the bookies’d take it. Oh, he’s cured now, all right, 
all right! I cured him. But he got all me cigars soggy 
from weepin’ on ’em. 

‘*You ain’t wise to the real innards o’ the doin’s lately, I 
guess? Well, I had me glims pried open with a crowbar 
that day the Duke lost two hundred plunks an’ then 
turned handsprings about it. That was the day he had to 
take Gert to Delmonico’s an’ things. He takes her, all 
right, all right. I lends him the money. After his dough 
is down in the bookies’ jeans, he says somethin’ about 
bein’ shy in that pot, an’ asks me to cash a check for him. 
I done it; I’m easy! Yep. He took her to Delmonico’s. 
I was there, too, but they didn’t know—over in a corner 
behind the pa’ms bitin’ my finger-nails off like the 
heavy in the third act. You know in all his life the Duke 
never come so close to gettin’ a splinter knocked off his 
block as he did that night. His face was about three- 
quarters of an inch from Gert’s an’ they was buzzin’ like 
a swarm of bees, while me —me—just restrainin’ meself, as 
Lolla Dean Zippy wouid say, from rushin’ over an’ fellin’ 
him to earth with one dull, thickenin’ sud. Oh, mamma! 

‘Well, they finishes feedin’ their faces an’ the Duke 
nonchalantly, or somethin’ like that, tips the.waiter with 
two dollars o’ my money; then they goes to the opera. 
Can you see me settin’ up there with all me purties on, 
listenin’ to Signor Spaghetti pourin’ hot words down the 
neck of Fraulein Abernitchski an’ chewin’ up the backs 
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o’ seats an’ things? Gert an’ the Duke was about six 
rows ahead o’ me, an’, oh me gran’moiher, wasn’t he the 
works? When the cue come, he’d applaud nearly hard 
enough to mash a fly; then he’d buzz. 

‘“‘T rode that race by goin’ across the street sometimes an’ 
hittin’ up Jake Wolff ; then Gert an’ the Duke to Partin’s, 
an’ me still in the rubber shoes! By that time I was so full 
o’ sawdust from chewin’ up woodwork that I couldn’t 
spit. Well, they had a covey o’ broiled lives down there, 
an’ some zizzy water, then he handed Gert into a bubble, 
an’ she goes to her hotel. 

“Oh, no! I ain’t jealous! Ain’t you noticed how 
playful an’ kittenish I was aroun’ the Duke? Well, I 
had to be. If I’d ever started a real man-talk with him 
I’d been bitin’ his ear off in five minutes. But I ain’t 
jealous! Oh, no! I just wear the smilin’ frontispiece an’ 
take the gaff, ‘cause, if I ever let Gert know I cared, she 
certainly would take me over the sticks for fair. I hada 
button sewed on me trap all that time, an’ every minute 
of it I was wise that the Duke wasn’t on the level. 

‘“Why didn’t I tell her? Oh me! Ohmy! Oh mamma! 
I’d ’a’ been the guileless, babblin’ infant to do that, now 
wouldn’t I? All I’d’a’ had to do to queer myself with Gert 
for keeps would ’a’ been to tell her I once heard of a man 
who had a cousin that thought the Duke wasn’t all the 
aces. Me up in a balloon in a minute! I’m here to tell 
you, Beau, that the easiest way to queer yourself with 
anything that wears skirts is to tell her what a naughty boy 
the other fellow is. Tothem, that’s just one degree worse’n 
beatin’ a baby with a mallet. Aw, gimme a match! 

‘Well, anyhow, I cashes the check for the Duke that 
day, an’ the next day, with great e-klaw an’ some a-plum, 
I finds out it is as good as the Bank o’ England—nit! The 
day after that—the day Marshal Ney win from Gloriana 
by an eyebrow —Gert gets the flowers an’ the bongbongs, 
but she don’t see His Nobs. She don’t see him, but I 
butts into him down in a corner o’ the bettin’ ring, an’, 
Beau, take my word for it, he’s a wreck. His face was 
white as a scared ghost, an’ his lunch-hooks wiggled so 
people thought we belonged to the same lodge. 

“*Hello, Bud,’ says I, not wantin’ to rub it in on him 
about the check—just then. ‘What’s eatin’ you?’ I says. 
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“*T’m ruined!’ says he, an’, Beau, for readin’ the line 
he had Irving up in a corner shoutin’ for help. ‘I’m 
ruined!’ he says, like that. 

‘Aw, quit your kiddin’! 
‘Tell it to me!’ 

‘An’, Beau, he loosens. It was all about gettin’ dippy 
on Gert, an’ flyin’ high, an’ gettin’ over his head, an’ 
thinkin’ he could pull out a-winnin’ at the track, an’ all 
that. He got me hold o’ both shoulders an’ looked me 
straight in the glims, an’ handed it over right. Naturally, 
I couldn’t help it—’twasn’t none o’ my business; an’ 
besides, I cashed his check, you know. He kept on talkin’ 
sort o’ low an’ solemn, an’ me tryin’ to back away. Then 
his lamps begins to leak bad, an’ he said somethin’ about 
his mother—he bein’ her pride an’ joy—an’ his sister, an’ 
all that sort o’ stuff. The first thing I knows me collar’s 
tight; it sort o’ brought a lump up. 

‘**An’ you know what’ll happen to me?’ he says. 

‘**T sort o’ suspect you'll have to make good,’ I says. 

“**T can’t make good,’ he says. ‘I can’t borrow it, I 
can’t make it, an’, until I get it, I can’t replace what I took 
from the cash drawer!’ 

«Then I sort 0’ suspect you'll get pinched,’ says I. 

‘*He gurgled somethin’ about dishonor, an’ bein’ jugged, 
an’ the first thing I knows he’s clinched with me an’ 
is weepin’ all over me shirt-front. Oh, mushy mush! 
Gimme a match! Finally, I breaks groun’ an’ backs off. 

‘** How much are you to the bad?’ I says. 

‘“‘*Just three hundred bones,’ he says, only he says 
‘dollars.’ 

“Then, Beau, me think-tank sort o’ lit up. I had a 
thunk that was a bird, on the level. I leads the Duke 
away to a private room behind the caff, an’ talks to him 
half an hour. He weeps an’ slovs aroun’, an’ then I leads 
him up to Gert. That was just after the fourth race, an’ 
she hadn’t saw him all day. Her eyes just sparkled when 
he appeared in the offin’. On the level, it made me want 
to bash him one. But we goes into the box. 

“**Gert,’ says I, ‘the Duke is goin’ away from here,’ I says. 

***Goin’ away from here?’ she says, surprised, like that. 

***Yep, goin’ away from here,’ I says. 

(Concluded on Page 23) 


Quit your kiddin’!’ says I. 


How to TaKe Care of Nervous Capital 


UT I can’t understand it, 
B Doctor. My ancestors 
were all of a hardy stock; 
no insanity, no.nervous troubles. In fact, 
they were noted for their strength. One 
had the reputation of lifting a keg of rum 
and drinking out of the bunghole. Yet, here 
I am, only forty-five, and fear myself—fear 
that I am breaking down; that something 
awful will happen. After a few hours’ work 
I go all to pieces unless I take a bracer, and 
it has come to the point where I have to take 
a drink every hourorso, But stimulants now 
unnerve me. What is the matter with me?” 
‘Ancestral habits, plus the rush and elec- 
tric motility of the present generation.” 

‘‘But my grandfather used to say that a 
glass of rum helped him. How’s that?” 

‘‘The easy habits of your colonial ances- 
tors did not affect them, but they have 
affected you. Your grandfather spent days 
on the top of a coach traveling through the 
fresh air. He received his mail once a week. 
He stopped two hours with care-free com- 
panions for his dinner—which was well 
cooked. 

‘‘What is your method of living? Express 
trains, trolley, telephones, wireless messages, 
electric-like lunches and the mephitic atmos- 
phere of sleeping-cars. Every nerve cell in 
your body, controlling brain or muscle, is 
constantly at work at high pressure. The 
wonderful progress of the last twenty years 
will go on—none of us would have it otherwise—but 
here is the fact to be remembered: our nervous systems 
have not been able to adapt themselves to the sudden 
revolution. Or, in other words, we have not realized the 
necessity for that adaptation.” 

‘*But how about the thousands of comparatively young 
men like myself—must we go to the wall?”’ 

‘‘No, not if you will use a little of the brain-work on 
yourselves that you do on your money-making schemes. 

‘“Yesterday a man of your age, a civil engineer, told me 
about the same story as you have told. He realized he was 
going to pieces; there was a strain on him that he could not 
account for by any inheritance; yet he rather boasted 
that his grandfather was a three-bottle man. 
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‘‘Now, if this man was going to build a bridge, or any 
structure that was to be constantly under great strain, he 
would carefully see that every piece of material that went 
into the building of that structure was tested; that its 
genesis was known; that there were no flaws in the minute 
assembling of the complete whole. Furthermore, when put 
into use, its parts would be carefully watched and the strain 
taken from that wire or bolt showing a tendency to give way. 

‘‘He never thought to give the same care to his com- 
plicated human structure. He did not realize that the 
material of his three-bottle ancestor had undergone great 
changes ; that the fibres handed down to him contained 
the effects of the strain his grandfather had subjected them 
to, and had been neglected by his father. 


“It is a new meaning to the 
old advice: Man, know thyself. 
In modern terms, this means to 
know from what material you have been 
made; how that material was used before 
passing it on to you; then, study carefully 
where the strain is most liable to tell, and, 
after forty years of age, overhaul the 
mechanism and see that the weak parts are 
strengthened or relieved. 

‘‘Every individual is a law unto himself. 
These laws are the outcome of past activities 
and faults in the persons who passed on the 
germ plasm. This germ the everlasting 
life, contains the potentialities of the future 
individual. They cannot be altered or 
changed. The weaknesses, the wrong tend- 
encies they develop, can be governed and 
controlled by a thorough understanding of 
their nature. It is here that we have such 
glorious opportunities for adjusting our chil- 
dren to this moving era. 

‘‘Our personality is a compound made up 
of many elements. These are played upon 
by drugs, disease, suggestion and, most of 
all, exhausted nerve cells. 

‘In the nervous breakdowns that are now 
becoming so frequent among the active busi- 
ness and professional men, the use of drugs 
causes more sad terminations than any 
other element. Medicines are not only abso- 
lutely useless in these cases ; they are inju- 
rious. They are of as much value as would 
be a cord to strengthen a broken strand of a cable. It may 
do for the moment, but that is an awful, deceptive mo- 
ment ; the real weakness is not eliminated; the strand 
breaks and the whole structure falls. 

“‘If there were wanted any proof of the absolute useless- 
ness of drugs for the cure of nervous breakdown—that is, 
for the rebuilding of worn-out nerve cells—it could be 
found in the hundreds of so-called ‘cures’ that are daily 
put on the market. The despairing dupes try one after 
another until either the alcohol or morphine habit holds 
them fast in its fateful talons. 

‘‘Let drugs alone. 

‘You keep your business in a healthy condition by 
systematic supervision and a knowledge of its details. 


You know the weak spots in its daily workings; you study 
these and see that they are corrected. 

‘“‘Do the same with your bodily working force—the 
nervous system. Remember that the human machine 
soon gets clogged with waste material. You then become 
worried, and this is followed by sleeplessness ; each of these 
conditions reacts on the other. Then comes the fear of self, 
the secret taking of some stimulant, either in the guise of 2 
‘nerve tonic’ or the honest drink of whisky. Now follows 
going to the doctor. He tells you what to do, according to 
his experience with men and the world. Too many doctors 
forget that, in treating a condition of nerve exhaustion, it is 
the man you must consider first. If you can treat the man 
the trouble will right itself. 

‘“You asked me what was the matter with you? Well, 
in reality, nothing—I mean there is no disease—but you 
have depleted your nervous capital to such an extent that 
soon you will be living on borrowed force. Then follows a 
train of diseases, unless despondency takes hold of you—if 
so, then comes some reckless act. 

_‘*To keep from nervous exhaustion, to prevent break- 
ing down to such an extent that living is worse than death, 
you should close your mental workshop. two or three times 
’ @ year, and see that your chemical bookkeeping of income 
and expenditure is readjusted. 

‘You close your shop or factory every year for inventory 
or repairs. Why cannot you take an inventory of your 
human workshop? 


‘You can; but you must do it before you have over- 


drawn your nervous bank account; for, when you have, 
comes worry. At this point, every little item seems to bea 
big affair; every business letter an important document; 
you are irritable, and cause others to be so. When the 
doctor tells you to get away and repair the worn parts, your 
condition prevents you from seeing matters in their true 
light and you let your human machine wabble on to use- 
lessness; your friends and family throw you into the junk 
heap—the insane ward. 

‘‘Nervous breakdowns will not take place if the chemical 
outgo of the body is balanced by the intake. Keeping the 
body well balanced by normal sleep and proper food will 
enable you to do hard brain-work. Under these conditions 
worry will not trouble you. Worry is simply the mental 
message that you have poisonous material in your body. 

“It is worry that kills; not brain-work. Barring real 
diseases and shocks—physical and moral—worry only 
comes through a bad physical condition, in a chemical 
sense. 

‘Your complicated human machine is clogged with 
ashes and cinders that you have daily neglected to rake 
out. You have not been careful to select the best fuel to 
burn up your waste material or to furnish nerve force as 
fast as it was depleted. You have been too busy selecting 
the best of coal for your factory—so that no power would 
be wasted.” 

‘‘Please give me some details, Doctor.” 

‘‘Well, the breathing of impure and vitiated air is one 
certain way of poisoning the system.” 

“But ——” 

‘“‘T know what you are.going to say: that you have 
your office well ventilated; that, once in a while, you force 
yourself to take—remember I said force—violent exercise.” 


‘ Exercise at Forty Years 


—— question of exercise, for a man of forty and over, 
requires individual consideration. I mean that what 
would benefit one man would injure another. 

‘‘As an example: Your doctor tells you that the outside 
of a horse is good for the inside of a man. Now, given a 
man who has become extremely exhausted from overwork 
and who is not a horseman, and put him on a horse, and the 
mere nervous strain of natural timidity will use up force. 
To tell a man to go out and play golf, who does not care for 
the game, is very bad advice. The attempt to build huge 
muscles on a frame that never had any attachments for 
them is simply transferring nervous energy and dissipating 
it. False ideas of exercise are doing much harm. 

‘Physical exercise is absolutely necessary for good 
health; but the exercise should be such that every mo- 
ment of it is a pleasure and the daily ending of it comes 
with regret.. When one exercises by the watch and heaves 
a sigh of relief as the task is done, then it is injurious— 
deeply injurious. 

‘‘A man should choose the exercise that gives him 
pleasure and fun, whether it is sitting on a mossy bank 
waiting for minnows to bite, reading in a hammock or 
shooting grizzlies. 

‘The object of exercise is to get fresh air into the lungs, 
and give the nerve celis a complete rest from forced efforts. 

‘‘A man should be a gyroscopic machine. That is, have 
two balance-wheels — brain-work and physical exercise —so 
that, when there is a tendency to fall to one side, the other 
wheel, set in motion, places him on the health level. But 
it is absolutely necessary that these gyroscopes act in 
unison and harmony. 

‘‘Never forget that the dead material is cast out by the 
skin and hair as well as by the lungs and other organs. 
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To Tell a Man to Go Out and Play Golf, Who Does Not 
Care for the Game, is Bad Advice 


‘‘A short time ago, when traveling in the West, I took an 
express train one morning. I had slept the previous night 
in a hotel in the suburbs of a city where I had a restful 
night, due to fresh air. As I sat in the smoker of the 
Pullman a tired, cinder-covered man walked to the toilet- 
room. When he came out his eyes were clear enough to 
recognize me. 

‘**Glad to see you, Doctor,’ he said. After a few mo- 
ments of casual conversation I knew the question was 
coming. 

‘**What’s good for nervous exhaustion? I’m afraid I’m 
done up.’ 

‘**A better night’s sleep than you've had.’ 

““«That’s right; but how do you expect to get it on a 
sleeper?’ 

“Don’t expect to get it where there are thirty pairs of 
lungs throwing out, for me to breathe in, every kind of 
human poison—tuberculous germs, the by-products of 
bad whisky, foul emanations from unclean skins, and 
carbonic acid gas due to the fact that some attenuated 
old maid has to have all the windows closed.’ 

‘‘All the modern inventions or appliances to keep pure 
air circulating in sleeping-cars will be of no avail until the 
passengers are assorted according to their habits, ailments 
and fads. : 

‘‘Is it any wonder that so many stage people who have 
to be on the road night after night break down—resort to 
stimulants and drugs? It is not the stage work, not the 
one-night stands, that do the injury; but the constant 
intake of the vitiated air of the sleepers. 

‘“My questioner got off about noon so that he could do 
his business in the town during the day, then take another 
poison ride at night, to get off exhausted the next morn- 
ing. He could not find time to sleep in some small, 
healthful town to repair the damage to his system which 
the day’s work had done.” 


About Smoking and Drinking 


‘**(NHOULD I stop smoking?’ or ‘Does a glass of whisky 
hurt me?’ are the questions frequently put by those 

who are commencing to live on their nervous capital. 
‘‘These questions cannot be dogmatically answered. 
A man who knows the effects of nicotine and alcohol from 
the laboratory side of medicine will give you a decided 
answer, but the man who knows things from the labora- 
tory side of life realizes that the factor of individuality, its 
past and present habits, must always be considered. It is 
scarcely necessary to repeat the trite saying that all ex- 
cesses are injurious, but what is excess to one man would 
only be comfort to another. If a man has been accus- 
tomed all his life to smoking, unless his condition indicates 
that the cause is directly due to nicotine poisoning, it is 
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only aggravating his misery to cut off his tobacco. He 
should, however, cut down the amount. The same holds 
good about drinking, but in this matter he should never 
start the day’s work nor keep it up on any kind of stimu- 
lant. At night a small amount of malt liquor is often 
beneficial, as it aids sleep, and this means repair to the 
nerve cells. But this advice should only be followed by 
those accustomed to stimulants. Fortunate is the man 
who has never acquired the habit. 

‘‘Food properly digested is a powerful stimulant—a 
natural stimulant. In a true physiological sense every 
organ of the body is a digestive organ. The brain receives 
impressions, and its digestive product is thought. Man is 
what he digests, mentally or physically. Hence man is 
what he eats and what he does with his food. 7 

‘‘Half the struggle of life is for food. Every living being 
is food for some other. The organs in our body struggle in 
rivalry for the food which the blood brings. Every form of 
nervous disease and death itself is caused by cutting off 
the food supply from some group of cells. Sleep is food. 
Bad cooking leaves a large amount of ashes and clinkers 
in the system which it is difficult to remove. Quick 
lunch—a meat sandwich washed down by a glass of milk 
—is like trying to fire a boiler with slate. Milk alone would 
be beneficial. The man who would keep his nerve cells 
from becoming exhausted should eat often and little 
when he is at work. In all these remarks I refer to the 
brain-worker, the business and professional man. 

‘‘He should eat slowly a well-cooked dinner at night, 
and, at bedtime, have a hearty but easily-digested meal. 

‘‘The fad cry that man eats too much is a false one— 
that is, for the man who lives on his nerves. He frequently 
eats too much at one meal, puts in more fuel than the 
human furnace can completely burn; but, as a rule, his 
restlessness and worry cause him to bolt his food and let 
too long intervals intervene between meals. 

‘*To keep the nervous system in good repair the business 
man—I am speaking of the man of forty and over—should 
have an egg or two, soft-boiled, drinking at the same time 
plenty of water. He should eat this little meal about 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon and have a substantial 
luncheon at one o’clock; a bite or two after business hours, 
and a hearty dinner at seven. 

‘‘This method has, to my personal knowledge, tided 
many a man over the horrible restlessness during the excit- 
ing midday when stimulants were formerly necessary. 

‘‘These rules—the hours, of course, reversed — apply 
forcibly to night-workers—newspaper men. These should 
eat a hearty meal before going to bed. Sleep and food will 
give the nerve cells the energy they require for the next 
night’s output. 

“Never drink alcohol on top of a meal; it effectually 
stops digestion. Ifa drink must be taken, it should be just 
before eating, but only then when the day’s or night's 
work is done.” 


Starting the Nerve Celis to Work 


* OTHING is of so much benefit in starting the nerve 
cells to eat and sleep as cold baths in the morning, 
or directly after arising. Just a plunge. If you have not 
been accustomed to cold baths, don’t start in the cold 
months. Commence in the warm weather and you will find 
that the cold water in the winter will not shock you. 

‘‘Remember that, as a rule, dyspepsia does not cause 
nervousness; it is the other way about. 

‘‘This whole matter, if looked at from a practical point, 
can be seen to depend upon adapting our living to the 
rushing, hysterical speed era that is with us. 

‘“The psychic demand for excitement to-day causes man 
to speed under the water, through clouds and over the 
earth. The ears hear nothing but the swish of seas, the 
roaring wind and clashing cloud storms, and the chug- 
chug of exploding gas. No circus can attract unless it has 
some death-daring act ; something that will keep the nerves 
up to a pulling tension. The psychic mechanism of the 
human body has not been able to completely adjust itself 
to these conditions, and the many men who will not try to 
live in accordance with these changes drop out of sight — 
but not before giving the public a shock and warning. 

‘Our innate ancestral habits must give way to acquired 
individual habits. As we burn up more fuel, as we put out 
a greater amount of energy in a given time than those who 
gave us our nerve cells, so must we take in more fuel and 
give more time for our nerve cells to recuperate. 

‘Will the present generation do this? If the suicides, 
sudden deaths from heart stoppage, insanities and the 
drug wrecks point to any moral, it will. But still there 
goes on the reckless expenditure of man’s only capital— 
nervous energy—which daily results in sad tragedies. 

‘In a certain sense this is a weeding of the unfit. But 
think of the wives and children left protectorless, and the 
bankruptcies caused by the men who, made money-mad 
by exhausted brains, see nothing but gold in front of 
them. Now follows what we see every day: the uncon- 
trollable hands seize it and, with all moral sense poisoned, 
he decamps with his spoils. 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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“Why Does the Law Punish Smith, Who Steals Ten Dollars, 


HAVE just been discharged from the penitentiary,” 

wrote an ex-convict to Grover Cleveland, the other day, 

from Pittsburg. ‘‘Life looks pretty hopeless to me. 
You know my history. I want to make a new start. I 
can get a good business position by going to St. Louis, but 
I can’t get there without money. Will you help me?” 

On receiving such a letter many men would have said: 
‘*What can one do for a convict? This man is merely 
scheming to get a little of my money.”’ But Grover Cleve- 
land has all his life been studying men at close range and 
at long range, and he knows them. To be sure, he could 
see in this case that the man was presuming upon the fact 
that he had formerly held office under him while he was 
Governor of New York. He knew, too, that when this 
man was on the State pay-roll he had not been an exem- 
plary character, and the fact of his having been imprisoned 
in a penitentiary in Pennsylvania was not the best kind of 
recommendation in the world. But the man was evi- 
dently trying to lift himself up that he might stand erect 
and share the teeming world of honest thrift with his 
fellows. It was a eritical moment in his career. . He needed 
help, else he might not be able to prove his recoverable 
nature. So Cleveland sent him his personal check for the 
amount asked for, and the man is now ‘“‘holding down”’ 
that St. Louis job, his head high and his heart full of grat- 
itude to his old friend Grover. 

The business world often turns out ‘‘accidental erimi- 
nals,’”’ as the penologists call them—good men gone wrong 
because of a moment’s weakness while handling other 
people’s money. Some of these men are sent to prison; 
others are not, but merely suffer a loss of position or 
credit. In any case, ali they want is a chance to prove 
themselves worthy of trust—a chance to rise again to 
their lost places. To consider the lives of such men, to 
follow them in their struggles back to respectability and 
restored credit, is one of the most interesting of studies. 
Victor Hugo proved this in his vitally real character of 
Jean Valjean, who rose from the position of an escaped 
galley-slave to that of a wealthy and highly esteemed 
manufacturer and mayor of a thriving town in France, but 
was afterward remanded to prison. 

What is the position of the community toward the 
Valjeans? The community’s interest cannot be otherwise 
than in favor of them, for the reclamation of the criminal 
must obviously be to the advantage of society; but 
community pride and what some one has called ‘‘mob 
conscience” are always against the man who has served 
a term in prison. No matter what his inherent integrity 
may be, no matter though wife and child may weep for 
him, such a man’s only hope for aid and eventual 
restoration to a place of trust lies in the individual—in 
the Grover Cleveland or the other generous man who, by 
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lending him money or the use of his name, 
can ‘‘place” him and see that he is given a 
chance to prove himself and his honest intent 
toward society. 

Society, in the mass, is the most suspicious, 
the most heartless, element with which any 
man who is down is forced to deal, for the 
reason that it has very peculiar and very 
contradictory standards. For example, the 
National Shoe and Leather Bank man who 
stole three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
and served a term in the penitentiary, could 
not hope for business reinstatement in New 
York, though he had plenty of inherited money 
with which to begin again; so he went away 
and lost himself, and became, it was reported, 
a worthy and respected business man in a 
far-away town. Now, mark the nice stand- 
ards of society: One of the greatest bank 
wreckers in American criminal history was 
permitted to remain a respectable citizen of 
the same town from which the Shoe and 
Leather Bank man was forced toflee. Because 
this respectable citizen never served a day in 
jail for a defalcation of six million dollars, he 
could come back from Canada after a short 
sojourn there and assume his old place—not among clear- 
thinking, discriminating men, but in that society whose 
standards are based upon the tradition that to steal and 
be jailed for it is a disgrace, while merely to steal is not. 

But, here and there, one finds a Grover Cleveland—one 
of those men who, as a German philosopher has it, ‘‘thinks 
otherwise.”’ One of such men is a good-natured manufac- 
turer of Newark, New Jersey, who overlooked the fact 
that the bright young applicant for a position as account- 
ant in his office had just been liberated from Sing Sing. 
The manufacturer knew the young man’s father and felt 
that he was taking no serious chances. By dint of hard 
work and by leading an exemplary life, the ex-convict 
rose in time to the position of cashier of the establishment. 
The head of the firm who had trusted him became an in- 
valid and retired from business, and the first act of the 
partner who had bought him out was to call the cashier 
into his office and tell him that he was dismissed from his 
position. 

“‘T am sorry to say, Mr. N.,” said the new head of the 
house, ‘‘that I cannot afford to employ men who have 
prison records. The business men with whom the com- 
pany deals know about you, and I’m afraid it hurts us.” 

‘‘Well,” said the stricken man bravely, ‘‘you can dis- 
charge me on account of my prison record, but you can’t 
take away the record of seven years’ hard, faithful service 
for you and your former partner.” 

There was that in the man’s tone which made the new 
head of the firm very thoughtful. He said he would con- 
sider the matter. The cashier is still in his cage, handling 
hundreds of thousands of dollars every year. 








An Accidental Criminal 


LTHOUGH the traditional position of the community is 
all against the embezzler or other thief who has been in 
prison, there have been notable instances where tradition 
has counted for nothing. Take the William January case 
in Kansas City. Here was an example of a man who, like 
Jean Valjean, was an escaped convict and who, after gain- 
ing his freedom, determined to lead a worthy life; but, as 
in the pitiful history of Victor Hugo’s hero, there was 
waiting for him, through all his years of liberty, the relent- 
less hand of the law, ready to reach forth and grasp him 
out of the peaceful security of his home and thrust him 
into prison again. January was an accidental criminal. 
In 1895, when he was not more than twenty-one years 
of age, he was accused of a small peculation in an Okla- 
homa post-office. Immediately he was arrested and sent 
for five years to the Federal prison at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. Sixteen months before the expiration of his term 
of imprisonment he managed to escape and, taking the 
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And Never Lay Hands upon Jones, Who Steals Ten Millions?” 


name of Charles W. Anderson, he went to Kansas City, 
worked very hard, became a successful business man, 
married and had one child. During the first few years of 
his effort to gain and keep that respectability which is the 
touchstone of our peculiar civilization he lived constantly 
in the fear of discovery, but, when five years of honest and, 
in fact, model life had gone by and there had been no ac- 
cusing finger pointed at him, and no sign had come to him 
from out the dead and buried past that the law’s heavy 
hand might, as he had feared, be clapped upon his cringing 
shoulder at any moment, the nightmare of recapture no 
longer pursued him. 

Four pleasant, prosperous years followed, when, out of 
a sunlit sky, the bolt which he no longer dreaded fell with 
crushing force, as it did upon Valjean, the respected and 
beloved mayor of Madeleine. A discharged convict who 
had known January in the Fort Leavenworth prison re- 
cognized him and demanded money for his silence, but 
January was not a weak man, and he refused to submit to 
blackmail. 

“T don’t want to have anything to do with you,” he 
said to his former comrade. ‘‘Go away and leave me alone 
in peace. You can’t hurt me, for I am an honest man.” 

“But your family?” said the ex-convict. ‘‘You don’t 
want them to know, and you don’t want your business 
associates to know. It would ruin you.” 

‘Very well,” said January, ‘‘let it ruin me. I’ll not be 
blackmailed. Go and tell if you want to. It will profit you 
nothing.” 

It is more than likely that this answer was a ‘‘bluff,”’ 
for January did not bear in mind the fact that there was 
a small reward for information that would lead to his re- 
capture. It seems plain that he felt assured his old jail- 
mate would not ‘‘peach”’ upon him. 

But for the sake of a paltry sixty dollars, which was 
the amount of the reward, the ex-convict reported his 
discovery, though he did not receive the money, as it 
developed that it could be paid only to a citizen. 

The two policemen who arrested January and took 
him to jail declared that it was the most distasteful task 
they had ever been called upon to perform, and, though 
the reward was offered to them, they would not ac- 
cept it, affirming that such ‘‘blood-money” should never 
stain their fingers. The prisoner was remanded to the 
Leavenworth prison. 

Meantime, the business men of Kansas City, to whom 
Charles W. Anderson’s word was as good as his bond, took 
up the case and worked with the policemen who had 
arrested him to obtain signatures to a petition to the 
President for his pardon. Judges, lawyers, the Board of 
Trade and Chamber of Commerce, labor organizations and 
private individuals helped to swell the list of petitioners 
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or wrote personal let- 
ters to the President, 
asking for his release. 
The Legislature of 
Missouri adopted a 
resolution asking the 
President to exercise 
clemency. Even the 
judge who sentenced 
January to the peni- 
tentiary wrote a letter 
in his behalf, and the 
warden of the prison 
assured the President 
that further imprison- 
ment would be an in- 
justice to the man, 
who had proved his 
reform by nine years 
of honorable life under 
unfavorable condi- 
tions. Attorney- 
General Bonaparte, in 
reviewing the case in 
a memorandum to the 
President, recom- 
mended that Janu- 
ary’s sentence be commuted to three months from the date 
of his arrest, and that he be liberated at the end of that 
time—July 19, 1907. In his memorandum the Attorney- 
General said: 


I consider it very important to discourage attempts to 
escape among prisoners. As against this must be weighed 
the eminently beneficial effect of encouraging the real 
reformation of convicts. The orderly and law-abiding life 
of the petitioner cannot, indeed, be ed as equivalent 
to meritorious service in the Army or Navy, but it is very 
desirable that men in a situation like his should have an 
inducement to lead such a life. 


The President approved the recommendation and com- 
muted the sentence on the terms suggested. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says that many men who, like 
January, have left prison thoroughly determined to lead 
honest lives, have lived down the past and have made 
splendid records, not a few of them having become 
brilliant successes in the business world, though nearly 
all have lived for a time under the fear that the discovery 
of their past imprisonment meant immediate disgrace and 
ruin. 

Living down a reputation as a man who has served a 
term for embezzlement is more difficult for a person in the 
business world than it is to survive a known character for 
peculation where one is not punished for his crime. For 
example, one Chicago bank clerk stole nine hundred 
dollars and was sent to Joliet ; another stole sixteen thou- 
sand dollars and was, on the plea of his father and his 
many friends, permitted to resign from his place without 
prosecution. When the jailed clerk was liberated it was 
impossible for him to secure a place in any business house 
in Chicago, and he changed his name, went to Seattle, 
and is a prosperous commission man there to-day; while, 
on the other hand, the man who robbed his employers 
of a much larger sum of money, but did not suffer the 
stigma of a term in the penitentiary, now holds a position 
of trust and responsibility in a real-estate office in the 
same city where he committed his crime. Strange as it 
might seem to a visitor from 
Altruria, our society is so con- 
stituted that the man to whom 
full punishment has been 
meted out and who, so far as 
the exactions of the law are 
concerned, has made requital 
for his crime, is more an object 
of dishonor and suspicion in 
all men’s eyes than the man 
who has been let off and 
afforded another chance. 

In all men’s eyes? No. 
Here and there in the business 
world one finds a man who has 
faith in poor, weak human 
nature, and whose eyes are 
clear enough to see that those 
who have betrayed their trust 
because of overwhelming 
temptation may be helped to 
their feet, and may beso braced 
up as to stand erect in self- 
respect and fulfill all the duties 
that may be imposed upon 
them. These helpful, human 
men of great hearts and great 
souls are no mere sticklers for 
respectability. They are not 
mealy-mouthed creatures of 
cant. They know the world 
and they fully understand 





Though Wife and Child May Weep for Him 





Good Men Gone Wrong Because 
of a Moment’s Weakness While 
Handling Other People’s Money 


the fallibility of human nature. They are 
ready to say with the poet that 
In men whom men condemn as ill 
I find so much of goodness still, 
In men whom men pronounce divine, 
I find so much of sin and blot, 
I do not dare to draw a line 
Between the two, where God has not. 


Such a man was A. S. Hatch, who helped to 
his feet Michael Dunn after he had served 
thirty-five years in prisons in England, Aus- 
tralia and America—the ‘‘man,” as Dunn 
says, ‘‘who first took me by the hand, who 
helped me to rise when I was down, who 
inspired hope in my breast.” Dunn’s reforma- 
tion and subsequent rise constituted one of 


be done even for a ‘‘hopeless” criminal when 
a fellow-creature puts his hand in his and 
says: ‘‘I have faith in you—let me help you.” 

The deeds of these unselfish men who risk 
so much to aid the one to whom the whole 
world is so ready to turn the cold shoulder are 
rarely recorded, for they are of the nature, 
nay, of the very essence, of that charity taught 
by the lowly Nazarene, and yet they are not 
so rare as one might think. There has come 
under my personal observation the case of a business 
manager who embezzled nearly one hundred thousand 
dollars from his employer, a New York multi-millionaire. 
The employer was naturally much wrought up 
at the time of the embezzlement, and he did 
not hesitate to prosecute the thief who had 
squandered most of his stealings in Wall Street 
and who paid the rest to the Jawyer who de- 
fended him. But during the entire term of the 
man’s imprisonment the millionaire cared for 
his dishonest manager’s wife and family, and, 
as his sentence was an indeterminate one, he 
helped him out of prison and into a lucrative 
position in the office of a big surety company. 
One of the millionaire’s friends remonstrated. 

‘‘Well,” drawled the good-natured man of 
millions, ‘‘J——— isa really good chap at heart, 
his wife is crazy to have him home again, and, 
I believe, he has had his lesson.”’ 

Surely some of us will have to revise our 
opinions as to the hard-heartedness of pluto- 
crats, if there are many such cases as this to 
be noted, and I am told they are not so very 
infrequent. 

Leniency is to be found everywhere in busi- 
ness life, sometimes in the most unexpected 
of places. The other day I learned of the 
case of a man who had been employed by a 
big downtown shipping house in New York at 
a salary of five hundred dollars a month and 
commissions. He was about to be liberated 
from Sing Sing, having nearly served his term 
of imprisonment. A friend of his, who knew 
the head of the firm for whom he had been 
working, went to see the convict the week be- 
fore the expiration of hissentence. The pris- 
oner was not at all pleased with the prospect of his release. 

‘‘What in the world shall I do when I get out?’ he 
cried, appealing to his friend. ‘‘I can’t get a job anywhere 
—nobody will employ me. I may as well 
go and jump off the dock, and I’vea 
great mind to do it.” 

‘‘Look here, Andy,’’ replied the 
whole-souled man, taking him by the 
hand, ‘‘you’ve got to brace up and look 
the world in the eye. If you'll do it 
and promise to keep straight I'll get 
your old place back for you.” 

‘You don’t mean it!” cried the 
prisoner, nearly breaking down under 
this strong show of friendship. ‘‘Prom- 
ise? Of course I’ll promise. But the 
old man won’t have me. He'll never 
trust me again.” 

‘Just you'wait and see.” The visitor 
went away and began a series of inter- 
views with the ‘‘old man,” who was at 
first unbending, but came around at 
last when on the day of his liberation 
the ex-prisoner was taken by the arm 
and led into the office, where at the 
sight of his old employee the head of 
the house advanced with extended hand 
and said: ‘‘Andy, glad to see you back. 
Our Havana agent is sick and is going 
to come home, and I want you to go 
right down there and take his place at 
your old salary.” 

Such charitable employers are, of 
course, likely to be regarded by their 
business acquaintances as altogether 


the most pronounced examples of what may: 


“I Can’t Get a Job Anywhere — Nobody 
Will Employ Me” 
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‘too easy,’’ if not lacking in business sense. They “‘lay 
themselves open to be done up again,” and all that. 
But the results of my inquiries in this peculiar phase of 
business life go to show that, as a rule, these broad-gauged 
men know what they are doing. If they ever have reason 
to repent their generosity they submit to the inevitable 
with good grace. It is all in the year’s work. 

Thomas Wright, of Manchester, England, who be- 
friended ninety-six discharged convicts, securing work for 
them wherever it could be found, declares that out of that 
number only four betrayed his confidence. He trusted 
them all. 

‘*In the case of all accidental criminals,’’ he says, ‘‘and, 
in fact, save in the very worst examples, I feel that this 
may safely be done.” ; 

When a big embezzler—‘‘a gentleman thief’’ —is sent to 
prison he will not, if he is merely an accidental criminal, 
permit himself to be degraded by his convict associates. 
If he makes acquaintances in prison he tries to bring them 
up to his standards. Often he is in the pitiable case of a 
man without company, for the hardened rogues are likely 
to shun him as much as he shuns them. He feels the dis- 
grace of his position and he will not willingly yield again 
to the sort of temptation which has led to his fearful pun- 
ishment. He wants to be honest, he wants to be trusted, 
and when, in his cheap, prison garb, he is allowed te pass 
out from the iron gates into the world of liberty, he goes 
forth, chastened and humbled, fully determined not only 
to justify himself in the eyes of men, but also to prove 
himself to himself. If he is brave enough to go out hunting 
a position in the town where he is 
known he soon finds himself in the 
condition of one to whom the refrig- 
erated shoulder is veing constantly 
turned. Should he find no one to 
help him, and still desires to be 
honest, all that he can do is to sub- 
merge his identity and 
fare forth to places 
where he is not known, 
there to work in humble 
positions at first and 
climb as best he can, 
unknown and unaided. 

But, whether the 
world is growing more 
human and has a friend- 
lier feeling for the man 
who is down, or whether 
» ® the oft-repeated asser- 
tion of the press is true, 
that it is unfair to 
punish the smaller thief 
while the bigger one is 
allowed his liberty, I 
find a growing tendency 
on the part of the better 
classes of individuals to 
be more lenient withand 
more helpful to the man 
just out of the peniten- 
tiary—that is, if he 
shows evidences of areal 
desire to lead an honest life and to regain respectability and 
a place of honor among his fellows. The sentiment is often 
expressed nowadays by the observer of public affairs in 
such concrete terms as this: 

‘*Why does the law punish Smith, who steals ten dollars, 
and never lay hands upon Jones, who steals ten millions?’’ 

Of course, this observer of public affairs, like the rest 
of us, is running away with the idea that by escaping 
prison the men who steal large amounts by deliberately 
wrecking banks and railroads escape all the just penalty of 
their crimes. But, unhappily, or it may be happily, this 
is never the case, for crime itself is its own worst punish- 
ment, and where persisted in, even though the man who 
commits it may never spend an hour in jail, the results, 
as seen and felt in the nightmares of conscience, the pricks 
and pangs, or, on the other hand, in the coarsened sensi- 
bilities, mental degeneracy and moral putrescence, are 
such penalties as no prison can ever inflict upon the merely 
accidental criminal who is determined to lead an honest life. 

So I say Grover Cleveland has made no mistake in help- 
ing men, as he has done, neither have the good people of 
Kansas City done other than right in asking the President 
to pardon William January. Indeed, I marvel that Mr. 
Roosevelt did not open the prison doors at once and let 
the manifestly-reformed and sufficiently-scourged January 
go free, instead of permitting him to remain three months 
longer in confinement. To be sure, the President felt that 
he had to consider the encouragement he would thus have 
offered to prisoners to break their bars and escape, but 
Mr. Roosevelt has shown himself to be a man large enough 
to rise above such conservative considerations. As a mere 
citizen I beg leave to suggest that, where prisoners break 
out of jail and into good society of which they become 
valued members, respected and esteemed, it were well to 
encourage an occasional escape from confinement. 
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For the Hague 


T° KNOW how other people live, to help them live 
better, are strong motives in the Western World. To 
further these motives individuals in America and Europe 
donate many millions yearly. 

This comes to mind in reading that King Leopold is 
thinking of transferring his personal sovereignty over the 
Congo to the European state of which he is the boss. 
Legal sovereignty over the Congo and absolute responsi- 
bility for conditions there rest with the thirteen Western 
Powers who made Leopold their steward. Could these 
nations be induced to try a little sociological and philan- 
thropic experiment in the Congo? 

The really pitiful thing about the Congo is that so much 
misery has yielded so beggarly a profit. A man’s hand is 
cut off for a dime, for a quarter he is enslaved, for half a 
dollar his life is forfeited. 

Out of all the woe imposed upon the black people, 
Leopold extracts a revenue about equal to that of a third- 
class stock-exchange operator or the president of a minor 
Trust. The population is nineteen millions, and the total 
exports only ten million dollars a year. The exact figures 
are: imports, twenty cents per capita; exports, fifty-four 
cents per capita; public revenues, thirty cents per capita. 

To the thirteen Powers, the whole trade of the Congo, 
domestic and foreign, would be so infinitesimally small that 
only an expert mathematician could discover its trace in 
the sea of their wealth. And in the Congo are nineteen 
million human beings—black, of course, savage and ig- 
norant, but still human beings. Suppose the Powers 
should agree to make the infinitesimal trade a mere second- 
ary consideration and see what they could do for the 
happiness and improvement of the inhabitants? 

The Hague Congress, having foregone any intention of 
usefulness, is doddering along in eminently respectable 
and utter vacuity. Could it wake up and say an interest- 
ing word about the Congo? 


Two Ways to Hill Genius 


VERY little while there is a good deal of shouting in 
the critical magazines over the publication of a book 
of verse by some young man who is generally greeted by 
some such diverse titles as the new Keats and the Ameri- 
can Swinburne. As a matter of fact, of course, he could 
not be both, and he is neither. What in these cases has 
happened is the recurrence of a now fairly well-recognized 
phenomenon. About every five years some immature per- 
son finds a publisher for his immature verse. It is gener- 
ally the sort of imitations of the masters of the fervent 
school which every man who writes at all must write be- 
fore he can clear his intellectual decks for individual action. 
But, because it is not often so unfortunate as to be pub- 
lished, its rare appearance impresses as a new note those 
critics who have themselves never committed the crime of 
verse, and the result is a hysteria of praise. 

Such instances are interesting only because of the in- 
evitable contrast which they suggest between the modern 
methods of reviewers and those which, in the day that pro- 
duced Shelley, Wordsworth and Coleridge, made the fame 
of the Quarterly and the Edinburgh. The legend of Keats’ 
end has become an accepted article of literary faith, and, 
even at that time, a great many writing-men believed with 
Byron that, just as a few harsh pages of printed words put 
an end to the physical existence of the author of Lamia, 
so the custom of meeting all newcomers with jeer and 
shillalah dealt death to the inspiration of many a possible 
poet and filled the land with Miltons mute. 
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Yet, though those were the days when the critic wielded 
a bludgeon, it sometimes seems to us that these are the 
days when he pours tea. Keats published his Endymion 
in 1818 and—in the mean time writing the other and, with 
one exception, only poems which entitle him to his high 
rank —did not die until 1821. In our time would he have 
survived any longer or fared as well? Had that narrative 
of the Latmian shepherd appeared in 1907, lacking the 
beautiful exordium and the Hymn to Pan, but otherwise 
its cloying and chaotic self, would its author ever have 
profited from such a Saturnalia of praise as now celebrates 
the début of a young Muse? Everywhere assured that he 
had already reached the height, would he, indeed, ever 
have struggled upward to the Ode to a Grecian Urn? One 
thinks not. There is, certainly, a middle and true course; 
but, lacking that, overpraise is about as fatal to young 
genius as ever was the knuckle-duster of Francis Jeffrey. 


Everybody Wants Money 


ECURITIES listed on the London Stock Exchange 
show an enormous decline. It was only recently that 
British consols dropped back to the extreme low price of 83. 
Some good British souls find a melancholy joy in at- 
tributing this condition to the prevalence of radical notions 
in that kingdom; just as some, on this side, blame the 
railroad rate bill for the depressed state of our security 
market. 

The simple fact is that capital is scarce and dear because 
the demands for it of late have been upon a stupendous 
scale. The world’s production of gold the last four years 
—1903-1906, inclusive—amounted to a little less than a 
billion and a half dollars. M. Paul de Laveleye finds that, 
in the same years, securities issued in the United States, 
Europe, British and French colonies, Japan and Latin 
America, amounted to $15,650,000,000, of which $4,450,- 
000,000 was for converting old securities and the remain- 
ing $11,200,000,000 for new capital. 

This, of course, shows only one feature of the absorption 
of credit—that by way of issue of securities that are suffi- 
ciently important to get into a public record. A dollar in 
gold will support, say, ten or twelve dollars of cash credit; 
but the base of the inverted pyramid has not expanded in 
proportion to the strain upon the upper structure; and, 
if the pinch should continue, Mr. Bryan might disinter his 
free-silver issue for the next campaign. 

In the eleven years since he first championed that un- 
lucky issue three and a third billion dollars in gold have 
been mined, which is more than was produced in the pre- 
ceding twenty-five years. Last year’s production of gold 
was four times the average annual output from 1881 to 
1885, inclusive. If it had occurred twenty-five years ago 
probably it would have set some shrewd financial minds to 
cogitating upon the desirability of demonetizing the metal. 


Back to the Civil Life 


6 ga condition of the Army is not satisfactory. The 
Board of Visitors to West Point finds fault with that 
institution because the training is too technical. ‘‘An 
officer,”’ it says, ‘‘should be an all-around educated gen- 
tleman”—and not merely a person who knows his trade. 

At thesame time, Secretary Taft says: ‘‘The trouble with 
the Army is that there is not enough of it.”” Recruits come 
in slowly. Many of the men whose terms of enlistment 
expire refuse to remain in the ranks for another term. 
There are more desertions than one would wish. 

If the Board of Visitors and the Secretary are correct, 
the failing, therefore, is both of quality and quantity. 

It would be very interesting to see in how far the one 
failing might be made, on a sort of homeeopathic principle, 
to cure the other. 

If officers were all-around gentlemen to an even less 
degree than at present, and to a correspondingly greater 
degree were simply persons who knew their trade, then 
mere enlisted men might obviously hope to rise to some- 
thing above the thirteen dollars a month and the chance 
to act as somebody’s body-servant—which are about all 
the opportunities that the present system holds out to 
them. In that case the preference for civil life might not 
be so overwhelming. 

Jackson, for example, was quite the opposite of an all- 
around educated gentleman; but, in the excitement of the 
moment, nobody thought of apologizing to England for 
his victory at New Orleans. 


A Candid Tip on D. T. 


E ARE told that the international plans of the Dra- 
matic Trust progress in a manner highly gratifying 
to the management. Yet we advise caution. Men said the 
same sort of thing, we remember, about the Hook and Eye 
Trust when they were bulling it, and everybody knows how 
disastrously that flattened out. If you are thinking of 
taking a flyer on the long side of D. T., pause, reflect, 
investigate. 
Admittedly, the Dramatic Trust has a proposition that 
looks splendid on paper. Controlling nearly all the popular 
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playhouses of the country, its monopolistic domina- 
tion of the field is comparable to that of the Oil Trust, 
which controls about eighty-five per cent. of the product. 
Properly managed, it would be immensely profitable, and 
we should unhesitatingly class it with Steel preferred, 
Tobacco common and Diamond Match. We do not mean 
to reflect upon the integrity or good intentions of the 
management, but we do say squarely that the Trust is not 
conducted in such a manner as to reap the full benefit of 
its position, and, until it is so conducted, we cannot recom- 
mend it. 

The Trust squanders thousands and thousands of dollars 
every season on plays. Only the other day Mr. Frohman 
returned from Europe and announced a list of dramas 
which he had secured abroad for the ensuing American 
season. For every one of those plays he paid money. 
Half a dozen, or possibly more, native playwrights live 
handsomely on royalties. Did you ever think whence 
these royalties come? They come out of the profits of the 
Dramatic Trust. At the same time there are scores, even 
hundreds of plays, which, as the copyright has expired, are 
to be had without one cent of outlay. 

The plain truth is that the Trust is fatally defective in 
business intelligence. When we see it filling the season 
with grand revivals of Caste, Box and Cox, The Two 
Mor ag and Uncle Tom’s Cabin we shall feel much more 

ish. 


Dukes and Duties Compared 


HE movement to make campaign contributions public 

gains ground in this country; but in England a prop- 

osition to the same end was promptly squelched by the 
House of Commons. 

The English are right enough, too. They have an 
advantage of us in this matter, and, probably, do not wish 
to disclose it in detail. 

In the fine old days of the Georges, especially the third 
of that illustrious name, when Parliament was managed 
by a comprehensive and almost open system of bribery, 
the Government’s strongest lure was a patent of nobility. 
The more formidable, forward and honorable tribunes of 
the people were bought with a baronetcy or an earldom. 
Those to whom bags of sovereigns were counted out from 
the treasury were, in the main, of a meaner, less consider- 
able sort. That crown favors are still pretty generally the 
reward of loyalty to party is evidently believed by the 
person who started the movement above referred to. 

We never contemplate a fiscal report of our foreign trade 
without realizing how much cheaper it would have been if 
we had dukes in this country. Having no titles of nobility 
to bestow upon those who defrayed its election expenses, 
our Government has requited them in other and more 
costly ways. We believe that the iron interests would have 
stood by the Republican party quite as staunchly, with 
only half the present tariff, if Mr. Carnegie could have been 
privileged to sign himself ‘‘ Pittsburg,” put some straw- 
berries on his cap and wear an opera cloak at public 
ceremonials. He would have paid for the cloak and 
strawberries himself. 

As between a forty-five-per-cent. tariff and a set of 
people who call themselves by fancy names and occasion- 
ally wear medizval clothes, the latter represent the less 
burdensome method of paying for party support. 


The Hughes Mystery 


HE Governor of New York excites more wonder at 

present than any other man in public life. Starting 
with the postulate that he wins with a two-spot, be- 
wildered adepts attempt to explain an inexplicable 
phenomenon. 

Two achievements have fixed his character as a freak 
and a mystery —the public utilities bill and the State re- 
apportionment. There was need of better control of 
public service corporations. The Governor did not go to 
party leaders to find out how they felt about it and how 
many votes they would muster for this measure or that. 
He studied the subject itself and formulated a measure 
which seemed to him best suited to meet the public need. 
He refused to play politics to get this measure passed ; 
vetoed no private bills to coerce the opposition; bought no 
votes with patronage; declined to surrender one feature in 
order to gain support for another; appeared indifferent to 
the effects of his course upon his individual fortunes or 
those of the party that elected him; simply laid his 
studiously-devised bill before the Legislature, which could 
adopt or reject it, as it pleased, and accept the conse- 
quences. With reapportionment, his method was the same. 

This is strange. Because, if any intelligent and fair- 
minded student of politics were asked to express the ideal 
attitude of a chief executive in respect to a measure of 
great public importance, he would describe a course iden- 
tical with that actually pursued by Governor Hughes. 

In theory, we comprehend and admire the academic. 

To be more interested in working the problem correctly 
than in what one is going to get for it is understandable in 
aschoolman. In a Governor it is confusing. 
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WHO'S WHO—AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


The Alabama Affair 


HE race is not always to the swift, we have 
been informed reliably, and that apothegm 
must have sunk so deep into the Honorable 

Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson, hero, within the 
past few weeks that it can’t be pulled out with an 
electric crane. 

You see, the Honorable Captain—now, stop fussing; 
he is entitled to both marks of distinction, for he is 
a member of the House of Representatives and was a 
Captain in the Navy—rather put it all over one John 
Hollis Bankhead, of Alabama, from which State the 
Honorable Captain also hails. It was this way: After 
Hobson had been kissed in every State in the Union and 
had discovered he positively could be of no further use to 
his country in the Navy—because he wanted to be of use 
to his country as a statesman, and there are no statesmen 
in the Navy, but quite a few politicians —he lighted on John 
Hollis Bankhead as his very own. 

John Hollis had been gallumphing along in Congress for 
twenty years. He was not given to oratory, being troubled 
severely with congestion of the language, but he had other 
qualifications, as shall be revealed. He was a farmer, and 
all the farmers were for him. That meant pretty nearly 
everybody in his district. John Hollis went back to 
Washington year after year. There wasn’t a cloud in the 
sky, not a leaf stirring. Suddenly, after the Honorable 
Captain had laid his plans, he hopped into the Bankhead 
district, and let go a flood of verbal fireworks that rather 
dazzled the farmers who had been standing by John Hollis 
all these years. 


To Arms! To Arms! the Cry 


HEY sent in a hurry call for John Hollis. 
Washington and went back to the district. Hobson 
was devastating it from one end to the other. He was 
calling on Congress to appropriate a billion dollars to buiid 
warships to repel the invaders from our shores. He wasn’t 
quite sure, in his own mind, who the foreign invaders were 
to be; but he knew exactly where the shores were, and that 
was sufficient. He was willing to let the country off with 
a billion, although it was his private opinion that a trillion 
would be better, and he was quite sure that, if the citizens 
of the Sixth Alabama District would retire John Hollis and 
put Hobson in his place, there would be no difficulty in 
having a flock of this billion dollars’ worth of invader- 
repellers built in the Tombigbee River. 

The farmers of the Sixth Alabama rose to it. They liked 
the sound of the figures when rolled out by Hobson. 
Still, they didn’t rise quite high enough on that particular 
occasion, and John Hollis went back to Congress. The 
Honorable Captain was not to be rebuffed. He girded up 
a few and began again. He devastated the district by 
night and by day. Wherever there was a handful of 
citizens he took them in his glad hand. He could talk; 
goodness gracious, but he could talk! —talk a bird out of a 
tree. 

John Hollis’ friends turned in another general alarm, and 
John Hollis came to the scene with all steam up. It was 
too late. The farmers of the Sixth Alabama had been 
hypnotized by the sound of those rolling billions, and John 
Hollis was defeated. He was retired to private life, as we 
say when wishing to speak kindly of a defunct statesman 
who is beaten out of his boots, and Hobson has his seat in 
the House. 

Meantime, Alabama had two venerable Senators, both 
over eighty, but both so revered and loved that Alabama 
served notice on the rest of the country that Morgan and 
Pettus were to stay as Senators until they died. The rest 
of the country applauded, for nowhere were there two 
finer types of old-fashioned, sturdy, honest and capable 
lawmakers. Still, Alabama recognized the extreme age 
of these patriarchs, and it was decided to hold elections for 
alternates, so that, in case either Morgan or Pettus died, 
there would be a man ready to step into the vacant place. 

John Hollis Bankhead, having nothing particular to do 
at that time, and being so accustomed to being on the 
Government pay-roll that he felt sort of lost without the 
salary checks, went into the race. He got the highest 
number of votes, entitling him to the first vacancy. When 
Senator John T. Morgan died, Bankhead was made 
Senator, and he will be Senator for some time, for Alabama 
is conservative about putting new men into the Upper 
House. Notwithstanding the frequently expressed opinion 
of members of the House of Representatives that the 
Senate is a graveyard, there are not a dozen of them who 
are not hoping to. be interred there sometime; for, when 
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you look at it in the calm, cold light of reason, a United 
States Senator has any Representative away in a back lot, 
out of sight. 

If Hobson had not been too intent on getting Bankhead’s 
job, he might have had Bankhead’s job now—but, and 
again, but—as the late Mr. Whittier so aptly expressed it, 
‘‘might have” weeps and is dissolved in tears when all the 
other words in the language are playing ring-around-a-rosy. 

Any statesman of the present Alabama crop who steps 
into the Senate with the intention of trying to fill the shoes 
of John T. Morgan will give an imitation of a pea on a hot 
skillet that cannot be told from a photograph. It is not 
likely that John Hollis Bankhead is going with any such 
idea tucked away in his head. He has been in Congress for 
twenty years and he knows. What he will do is to go 
there and do the best he can, and the only way the future of 
a Senator can be judged is by his past—political past, of 
course. 

What John Hollis Bankhead will do in the Senate, 
after he gets his bearings and the guides cease pointing 
him out as the successor to Senator Morgan, will be to 
continue those tactics that made him so justly popular in 
Alabama when he was in the House. John Hollis has the 
reputation of being the greatest procurer of pork for his 
district and his State who ever strayed north of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line. His skill at it is almost preter- 
natural. He made no speeches. He indulged in no fancy 
gyrations to attract the attention of the proletariat. He 
was a getter, and he got. 


After he had found his bearings in the House and had 
carefully studied the situation, he discovered that, while 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs sounds pretty, it doesn’t 
amount to much, for all the foreign affairs the House of 
Representatives has to deal with it can put in its respected 
and beaming eye. Other committees come in the same 
class. Where, asked John Hollis of himself, does the pork 
come from? Under what umbrageous committee-tree 
shall I find the most plums? 

He soon discovered. There was the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, making appropriations for levees and break- 
waters and dredging, and all that sort of thing, and there 
was the Committee on Public Buildings, where originated 
all the fine stone post-offices and government buildings 
that ornament so many of our flourishing cities. 

Directly on these spots John Hollis located himself. He 
secured appointments to Rivers and Harbors and to Public 
Buildings, and then he remained constantly on the job. 
Others might discuss weighty problems on the floor. John 
Hollis stayed in the committee-room seeking a way to get 
in an item for some town or some river in his district or his 
State. It was fine to engage in rapid-fire debate, but 
nobody reads the Congressional Record except the proof- 
readers, and all the folks at home could find an item in the 
county paper that said: ‘‘Our energetic and faithful 
Congressman, John Hollis Bankhead, has secured an ap- 
propriation for a new post-office building at the county- 
seat. Good work, John Hollis. We take off our hat to 
you.” 

Year after year he stayed at his post. Presently, Chair- 
man Burton began to rely on him for all the River and 
Harbor information from the South. John Hollis always 
had information on tap. He could prove to the most 
stubborn Yankee that the salvation of Alabama lay in 
getting a few millions for new banks, new bottom and a 
liberal supply of water for the Tuscaloosa River. And as 
for public buildings, he got them for places that graduated 
from the crossroads class since the war. 

The South is spangled with Federal buildings that John 
Hollis jammed into public-buildings bills, and many a 
dredge is working to help make creeks into rivers, and 
spending the money in the sunny South. When he learns 
the ropes in the Senate, watch out. There are reasonably 
handy men there, men who can hawk on to an appropria- 
tion from the top of the monument and hang to it until all 
hope of getting it away from them is past; but here comes 
John Hollis Bankhead, who for twenty years has been 
getting, where four times as many men.as there are in the 
Senate wanted the same things, and it will be mere child’s 
play to him. For John Hollis Bankhead is a getter —just 
that, and nothing more. 


Fairbanks on Literature 


EVERAL years ago, when Vice-President Fairbanks 
was a Senator from Indiana, he went to a dinner given 
by the late John Hay, then Secretary of State 

After dinner, when the cigars had been lighted, Mr. Hay 
fell to talking of Lincoln, whose secretary and biographer 
he was. 

Mr. Hay talked for an hour. 

Mr. Fairbanks was much impressed. After Mr. Hay 
finished, the Senator from Indiana leaned forward and said: 
‘Really, Mr. Hay, that was most interesting— most inter- 
esting. You should write a book about Lincoln.” 


The Hall of Fame 


@ J. Pierpont Morgan’s cigars are exactly nine inches long, 
and cost as much apiece as a box of ordinary ones. 


@ Paul D. Cravath, one of the biggest lawyers in New York, 
would like to be a farmer if he could, but he’s too busy. 


@ John Sharp Williams, the Democratic leader of the 
House, is deaf in one ear—when he wants to be. At other 
times, he hears fairly well. 


@ Walter Wellman, who will try to get to the North Pole 
by the airship route, broke his leg on one of his former 
dashes toward the Pole, and walks with a decided limp. 


@ General James B. Aleshire, the new Quartermaster- 
General of the Army, was the principal mule-buyer for the 
Government during the Spanish War. He bought thou- 
sands of them. 


€ William Loeb, Jr., secretary to the President, has 
aspirations for a business career, and will probably become 
president of a Washington street railway as soon as he 
leaves the White Heuse. 
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TAX BONDS 


Bonds payable from taxation, such.as 
School, City, Village, County Drain 
Bonds, etc., like Government Bonds, are 
as sure of payment as taxes themselves. 
The Central West and South is today 
the most attractive field in America to 
select from. We own and offer: 


200— $500 Iowa County 6% (Drain) Bonds, 
175 — $500 Missouri County 6% (Drain) Bonds, 

70— $500 Mississippi County 5% (Court House) Bonds, 
200 -— $500 Hot Springs, Arkansas, 5% School Bonds, 
and many other long or short time in- 
vestments, netting unusual interest. 


NOW IS THE TIME 

TO BUY TAX BONDS 
High Banking rates have reacted on prices of 
all Bonds and excellent values can now be se- 
cured. We want to tell you of our decided 


bargains. We can furnish you convenient 
references—we have customers everywhere. 


Let us have your name for our mailing list. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
8 Wardell Bidg., MACON, MO. 














Plant Your Money in 
Idaho Irrigated Land 
and Harvest an Income. 


Big Red Winter Apples and other Fruits, Hops, 
Sugar Beets, Alfalfa, Cereals, Vegetables and Grasses 
all make big crops on Twin Falls Irrigated lands, 
Idaho. Opening 150,000 acres more under Carey Act, 
Oct.1. One of the best and surest money-making 
opportunities. Farming by Irrigation is immensely 
partiabte. Ideal business for business men. 14,000 
lappy, prosperous people now on Twin Falls tract. 
You may file on 160 acres by power of attorney. Only 
$3.25 an acre down. Land earns the rest. Rapid 
increase in values. Write today for full information. 


Twin Falls North Side Land & Water Co., 
1228 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


The Pitfalls of Speculation 


By THOMAS GIBSON 

This book deals exclusively with marginal 
speculation, and analyzes in a clear and simple 
manner the causes of failure in speculation, with 
a suggestion as to the remedies. While 80 per 
cent. of the public speculators fail in their ven- 
tures, the writer contends that the errors may be 
corrected and the pitfalls avoided by careful 
study and clear understanding of the machinery 
of the exchanges. 

The volume is handsomely printed and bound in green 
cloth, being uniform in size with “ The Artof Wall Street 
Investing.’ Price, per copy, 81.00 net. By mail, $1.10. 

The two volumes,‘ The Art of Wali Street Invest- 
ing"'and ‘‘ The Pitfalls of Speculation,’ will be furnished 
together in a box by mail for $2.00 net. 


Published by 
The Moody Corporation 














35 Nassau Street New York City J 











Idle funds or money drawing less than 
64 can be safely invested in the Certificates of 
Deposit issued by this Bank. Interest payable 
monthly, quarterly or semi-annually. 

Please write for booklet ** C.’’ 


MSALT LAKE SECURITY & TRUST ©. 


SALT LAKI 
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Financing encris 


A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
‘The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business ks. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-3i,229 Broadway,N.Y. 











. 
N@ man ever got ahead 
by “putting his talent 
away in a napkin.” Put 
your money out at teahigh- 
est earning power. We 
pay 64, the highest rate 
consistent with perfect se- 
curity, tested for 14 years. 
Write for booklet A. 






















Equitable Banking and Loan Co. 
MACON, GA. 
Send forthe J’nqqeae —— icin 
Monthl t ¢. 4 : \ - 
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Devotedto Portland cementconstraction,—reinforced concrete, side- 
walks, concrete b uses, Churches, cement ges, etc, 


Concrete Publishing Co., 20 Home Bank, Detroit, Mich. 





Commonwealth Casually Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Issues unequalled policies protecting against 
loss of income due to any accident or disease, 
at small monthly premiums. Write for cir- 
culars. Agents Wanted. 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


FACTS EVERY INVESTOR SHOULD HNOW 


INCE investment in the United States 
is becoming more widespread every 
day, it is important that the investor 

with savings should know as much as possi- 
ble about the process which enables him 
safely to put out his money to work so 
that it will earn more money for him. If 
intelligent investigation is the first step 
tow: safe investment, then it may be 
added that knowledge is its full sister 


anes. 
here is more than one large value in 
acquiring a knowledge of the various fea- 
tures of investment. It not only aids the 
investor in making a wise and profitable 
investment, but also it equips him so that 
he can firmly resist the ever-present and 
seductive lure of the ‘‘get-rich-quick”’ = 
moter who thrives on the ignorance of the 
t mass of the ple with d to 
Toancial matters. It is just like any busi- 
ness, for investment is a business, pure and 
simple. The very moment that some 
promoter tries to convince you that it is 
ral , you had better begin to look 
or the gold brick, or for the swindle that is 
surely concealed somewhere in the prop- 
osition. If you were going to buy an 
interest in a business, you would make it a 
point to find out as much as possible about 
that business and its earning capacity. 
The same is true of investment and should 
always be borne in mind. 

In articles already printed in this depart- 
ment the various kinds of bonds, their 
value and functions, have been explained. 
But there are still a great many things in 
connection with the bond business that 
the investor ought to know. 

In the first place, it is essential to do 
business with a house of the highest integ- 
rity, because the integrity of the house is 
one of the best guarantees of the invest- 
ment you buy from it. A reputable bank- 
ing or investment house cannot afford to 
deal in bad securities or to advise its cus- 
tomers to invest in them. To secure good 
and satisfactory results for its customers is 
a valuable advertisement. 

One interesting thing that the prospec- 
tive investor—no matter in what part of the 
United States he lives—should know, is that 
modern investment, like modern banking, 
can be done by mail. To meet this requir- 
ment a of the great investment houses 
have established special departments for 
the service. The literature of investment 
(thatis, of the best ag comprehensive 
and clear, and this, backed up by corre- 
spondence or personal visits of representa- 
tives, has enabled people, even in remote 
sections, to obtain advan’ in the 
investment market. The right kind of 
investment banker will take a great deal of 
trouble to serve the long-distance customer. 


“How Much Will the Yield Be?” 


But no feature of the investment business 
is more important than the amount of the 
income derived; and how to fi this out 
correctly, especially with bonds, has been 
a problem for the investor. He naturally 

at the very start: ‘‘ How much will the 
yield be?” 

Since bonds form the bulk of conserva- 
tive investment, the matter of their yield 
will be taken up in detail. A great many 
fame make mistakes here, trying to calcu- 
ate the yield of a bond by attempting to 
use the same process that they use in fi 
ing out the yield of a share of stock. But 
there is a big difference between calcu- 
lating the yield of a bond and that of a 
share of stock. 

The ordinary method of ascertaining the 
yield of a share of stock is to divide the 
rate of hte ay = bee the oor has per} 

ying by the market price that you pai 
for it. For example, if the stock es Sete 
paying 6 per cent. and you paid 115 for it, 
the yield would be about 5.20 per cent. 

en you come to figure out the yield 
of « bond, however, you must take a great 
many things into consideration that do not 
enter into the gone | in the case of 
stock, and it is these things that cause 
complications when the layman does the 
calculating. 

The two most important elements that 
enter into and affect the yield of a bond are: 

(1) The fact that, no matter what you pay 
for the bond, you get the full amount of 


the principal when it matures. Also, if you 
bought the bond below par, it would make 
neg yield greater than indicated by the 
ace rate of interest. 
; °) The fact that, in calculating bond 
elds, it is to be assumed that you will 
old the bond until it matures. 

Here is a concrete example: If you 
bought a 5-per-cent. $1000 bond, that had 
two years to run, at 98, the actual cost of 
the bond in money would be $980. If you 
tried to get the ae by the process of get- 
ting the yield of a share of stock you would 
find that it would be a little over 5.1 per 
cent. But, when you consider that you 
paid $980 for the bond and get $1000 for it 
at the end of two years, a cash profit of 
$20, it naturally follows that your yield 
will be more than the little over 5.1 per 
cent. As a matter of fact, it is really a 
little over 6 per cent. This yield is obtained 
from the table known as ‘‘ Bond Values.” 

How then is this yield obtained? It is 
an intricate mathematical process, involv- 
ing calculus. For the convenience of the 
investment business, and to save a great 
deal of time and trouble, official tables of 
‘*Bond Values” have been prepared. It is 
in the form of a handy little volume, the 
work of experts, and includes the yields b 
which all investment is made. The boo. 
contains the yields from and including 3 to 
7 per cent. and ranging in time from one 
to one hundred years. These books are 
regarded as absolutely accurate and, on the 
authenticity of their figures, millions of 
dollars are invested every week. With 
slight instruction the layman can use the 
tables and find out any yield for himself. 

In this connection it is interesting to em- 
phasize a fact that every investor ought 
to know and keep constantly in mind: that 
the yield on any investment, no matter what 
it is, is based on the amount of money you 
put into the enterprise, not on the principal, 
as, for example, the principal of a bond. 


Buying on the Installment Plan 


Many people with savings have an idea 
that they must wait until they get $500 
before they can buy a bond. They are mis- 
taken. ong with the organization of the 
modern business of investment there has 
come a plan of selling bonds on what 
might be called the installment plan. It is 
just like going down to a department store 
in your town and buying a suite of furniture 
“fon time.” You pay a certain amount 
down and the rest in installments. Mean- 
while, you own the furniture. So with 
bonds, but with this exception—the 
banker or investment dealer lends you the 
money to buy the bond—that is, lends you 
the difference between the amount you pay 
down and the total cost. For this money 
that he lends he charges the current rate of 
interest. All the while, you own the bond 
or bonds and ? hag are entitled to the interest 
that comes due on the security. In most 
cases this interest is ample to pay the inter- 
est on the money you borrow from the 
investment house. 

The usual method is for the investor to 
pay down from ten to twenty per cent. of the 
amount of the investment and the rest in 
monthly, quarterly or semi-annual install- 
ments. If, at any time, the investor, by the 
sudden or une acquirement of 
money, desires to pay the entire cost of the 
securities, he can doso. On the other hand, 
if, for some reason, he wants to give up the 
investment and close the account, the bond 
or anouny can be sold at the best market 
price, and thus the investor is fairly sure 
not to lose by the transaction. 

This method of investing illustrates a 
commendable feature of the modern in- 
vestment business, and that is that no 
investment is too small or too remote for 
the investment house to go after. Besides, 
there is much competition in the business. 
As much trouble is sometimes taken to sell 
a $500 bond to a Kansas school-teacher 
with savings as to land $100,000 worth of 
securities with a New York capitalist. 

This fact alone should encourage the 
ape mass of the people to save, as only 

saving will you ever be able to invest. 
ou can start a savings-bank account with 


one dollar. 
Again referring to the utions that the 
buyer of bonds or stocks should observe, 
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‘$500 BONDS. 


Long Time 
Municipal Bonds 


which are direct obligations of 
cities and school districts in grow- 
ing sections of the country. We 
offer these bonds at prices to yield 


4.25% to 4.50% 


Send for Special Circular 830 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


21 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
ee Denver San Francisco as 




































IS BEST AT 
EVERY POINT. 
A trial stick in nickeled 
box (enough fora 
month’s shaving) sent 
on receipt of 4 cents 
in stamps. 


Colgate & Co. 


Dept. P 














THE ROOFING THAT LASTS 


janes] A perfect cover for flat or 
steep, new or old roofs. 
Sj Contains no tar to drip or 
‘4 run. Needs no coating of 
auy kind. Easy to put on. 
Endures all climates and 
weathers. 5 year quality 
guaranteed, $1.00 per 
m square. 10 year quality 
guaranteed, $1.60 per 





square. 20 year quality 
guaranteed, $3.00 per square. 
Money Back if Not Satisfied 


One square contains 108 sq. ft. and covers 100 sq. ft. 
Freight paid anywhere in United States or Canada 
on 6 squares or more. Special prices on quantity lots. 

Send for samples. 


THE PARK & POLLARD CO., 29 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 


WE WANT SALESMEN 


THE TOLEDO COMPUTING SCALE CO., Toledo, O., a 
large and progressive company, making the highest type comput- 
ing scales, the sale of which has met with phenomenal success, is 
extending its business and wants several high-grade salesmen ; 
applicants must be between the ages of 26 and 42, have good 

ility, ducati ssful —s eri now 
employed. Fidelity Bond required. If you do not care to con- 
sider the proposition yourself and have a friend who is a first-class 
salesman who desires to better his condition, please give us his 
name and ress, or have him communicate with us. Your 
kindness will be highly appreciated. Address, Sales Department, 


TOLEDO COMPUTING SCALE CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
And make $10.00 a 


OWN A FACTORY (0 ie 


crete Building Blocks 
Experience unnecessary. 
Big demand for blocks 
everywhere and immense 


Be ofits. 

‘ettyjohn 

Machine e 

for only and up. 


Guaranteed and sent on trial. 
Sand, water andcement only 
materials required. If you 
intend to build it will pay you to buy a Pettyjohn machine and make 
your own blocks. Beautiful booklet on this great ind FREE. 


The Pettyjohn Co., 666N. Sixth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 

































Manila, July 22.— Major Paymaster 

| R Eugene Coffin has had his left arm am- 
tated as the result of handling in- 

ected money in paying off troops. All 

MON Y who handle dirty money should guard 
against infection by s raying the bills 

with Dr. Hubbard’s Vegetab ie Germi- 

cide. It prevents infection. For sale 

by all druggists. Send at once for our 

little booklet and free Telephone Disk. 

AN AR J. Hubbard & Co., 12 Franklin Ave. 
Agents wanted. Boston, Mass. 


remember you should always write down 
the number of your bond or share of stock 
in a secure place. Then, in case it is stolen, 
you can have payment stopped. In the 
case of a bond where the coupons are nego- 
tiable for cash this is a very important 
matter. Of course, if the bond is registered 
this precaution is not so necessary, but 
not all bonds are registered, by any means. 

If you are going to invest, for example, 
in a short-term note, or a bond, and have 
the money ready, do not delay; for delays, 
sometimes, are costly. It frequently hap- 
pens that prices go up in the course of a few 
days. Not long ago a very desirable short- 
term note was offered by a syndicate of 
New York bankers at 97. There was a big 
demand for it. By the time the people who 
had pondered over it for several weeks 
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sent in their orders the price had gone up 
to 99. 


If you live in a small town, or in the 
country, and have a bond with coupons, you 
can have these coupons cashed at your 
bank, for the reason that the coupon of any 
good bond is as good as cash. It saves you 
the trouble, too, of sending the coupon to the 
trustees. 

Finally—and this is so important that it 
cannot repeated too often—find out 
everything you possibly can about the 
company in whose securities you invest. 
Ascertain the earnings of the security for as 
long a period of years as you can conve- 


niently trace it, learn all you can about the | 


men who conduct the enterprise, and find 
out exactly what rate of interest or divi- 
dend has been paid on its stocks or bonds. 


IN THE OPEN 


THE REVIVAL OF TENNIS 


HILE the loss of the Davis Cup, the 
second week in July, on the English 
Wimbledon courts, cannot honestly 

be claimed to have furnished a surprise, yet 
it certainly may be said to have given us 
material for thought, both as to the meas- 
ure of our present playing skill and as to the 
foundation of our building for the future. 

The Davis Cup is to lawn tennis what the 
America’s Cup is to yachting. Competition 
for it also brings out the state of expert- 
ness in the game itself and shows as well 
what progress we have made in maintaining 
a state of preparedness—which, in fewer 
words, means keeping up the quality of the 
contestant—-something that can be done 
only through healthful and open local com- 
petition, plenty of match-making and 
plenty of recruits. The record of the blue 
ribbon of the sea proves our efforts to have 
been directed by an intelligence which over- 
looked nothing essential in the make-ready, 
and produced, therefore, a champion fitted 
worthily and successfully to go forth as rep- 
resentative. Thestory of the blue ribbon of 
the courts hasn’t so much of glory to shed 
upon America, but it is none the less in- 
teresting, and, indeed, has much of both 
entertainment and instruction to yield to 
research. 


The Story of the Davis Cup 


The cup was donated seven or eight 
years ago by Dwight F. Davis, of St. Louis, 
as an international challenge trophy to be 
played for annually, and the history of the 
matches for its possession is, to a large ex- 
tent, the history of one of the most active 
periods of the game in America. The 
unique revelations of that history are that 
our potential playing strength has been 
realized only occasionally through the 
chance of good luck, one of the game’s clev- 
erest exponents being still active; and that 
the average yy of, say, the first ten, 
as annually decided by the Newport cham- 
ionship tournament, is likely always to be 
ower than it could be if the second and 
third grades were protected from the mug- 
hunters of the first grade, and if the best 
of the latter class would stay longer in the 
game. Very few of our best men keep up 
their form after they have been graduated 
from college, or oncé they have entered 
upon their business careers. Just as they 
are beginning to mature—to reap the great 
benefits of experience—they quit. The re- 
tired list of America cannot be duplicated 
in the lawn-tennis world in point of num- 
bers and quality—and three-quarters of 
them are still young, most of them younger 
than the Australian who this year, after 
years of patient and persistent effort, suc- 
ceeded in carrying off the. highest honors 
that either America or England had to 
offer at Wimbledon. The Americans were 
this year, and always have been, mere boys 
in comparison with their English opponents; 
and I do not make this statement by way 
of excusing their defeat, but to commend 
the better sense of ourrivals and to utterthe 
wish that we might profit by their example. 
Probably we shall continue in our present 
superficial way and remain in point of 
tournament-average below that of England, 
class for class. It would help a whole lot to 
a betterment all along the line, if the Asso- 
ciation which has the destiny, so to say, of 
the game at its mercy would give thought 
a little more to State tournaments and the 
second and third raters. 


However inadequately some of the essen- 


tial interests of the game are served by its | 


sponsors, there is no doubting the good 
which has been done the game by these 
Davis Cup contests; and the most good 
will come out of the defeats, and especially 
out of the defeat of this year, if the powers 


that be will not shut their eyes to what all | 
of us who are friends of the game can see 


plainly. 
In the thirty matches at singles and 


doubles which have decided the six con- | 


tests for this cup, England has won sixteen, 
America eight by play and one by default, 
Australia three, and two in 1900 were 
never completed on account of rain after 
the American team had won the necessary 


three of the five scheduled. America has | 
won the trophy only twice within that pe- | 
riod, in 1900 and 1902, and what appears to | 


me to illustrate most significantly the kind 
of lawn-tennis progress we make is the fact 
that the Australians, whom the American 
players defeated three years ago, were the 
victors at last in 1907. That does not mean 
that the present form of the Australians is 
so much higher in 1907 than it was in 1905 
(although it is some higher), but that our 
form is not so high. 

The same statement may be made as re- 
gards England and Australia. Two of the 
same players (Gore and Barrett), whom 
England sent over in 1900 (with E. D. 
Black) and who were beaten by Whitman 
and Davis and Ward, composing the Amer- 
ican defending team, unsuccessfully de- 
fended the Davis Cup for England in 1907 
against the Australians, who had won the 
right to challenge by defeating the Ameri- 
cans. That means that England of 1907 
is no better off than in 1900, but it also in- 
dicates that America of 1907 is not so well 
off in 1907 as in 1900. England was repre- 
sented by players who ha 


to improve much, while America was repre- 
sented by a new pair of less skill than those 
that successfully defended in 1900. And 
neither England nor America was repre- 
sented by the pick of its native talent. 
Had those expert brothers Doherty played 


for England, the Davis Cup would have not | 
changed hands, and America would have | 


suffered a severer defeat. No two players 


have ever equalled the superlative skill of | 
these brothers, and there are no two on the | 


lawn-tennis horizon, either in England or 
America, or in Australia, that seem at all 
likely to develop into worthy successors. 


The Triumph of the Dohertys 


It is also to the credit of this now famous 
cup that we owe the coming to this country 
of the Dohertys, although their advent here 
_— devastation for the time being, for 
they not only carried off the Davis Cup on 


their second invasion, but the titles of our | 


national championships. They came over 


first in 1902 as the second challenging team | 


England had sent—the first being, as I have 
related, in 1900—and with them, as the 


third member, was Doctor Pim, a great | 


player, of whom we had perhaps heard more 
than of the Dohertys, and of whose skill 


many stood more in awe than of the Irish- | 


men. Whitman saved the day on that oc- 
casion by defeatin 
beating R. F. Doherty, who already had 
beaten Larned. The speed with which the 
Doherty brothers went through Davis and 
Ward, sometimes regarded as the strongest 


done the same | 
duty seven years before and were too old | 


Doctor Pim and then | 
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ir he Importance 0 


Accurate 
Watch Adjustment | 


The importance of accurate adjustment cannot be 








too strongly emphasized. A watch may be made of the 






finest materials by the most skilled workman, and yet 








without accurateadjustmentbe worthlessasa timekeeper. 





In quality of materials, scientific workmanship and 
accurate adjustment the HOWARD Watch is not even 









approached by ordinary makes, because perfect accu- 
The 





racy, rather than cost, is the chief consideration. 








is finally adjusted in its own case at the factory by men 
who have spent their lives in studying watch adjustment, 






and who put their whole thought and skill into the abso- 


lute perfection of each and every HOWARD Watch. 








As a measure of protection to such a splendid piece 
of mechanism, every HOWARD Watch is enclosed ina 
velvet-lined mahogany cabinet, and accompanied by Cer- 
tificates of Guarantee giving movement and case numbers 






and the fixed price at which the watch is sold every where. 


HOWARD Watches aze made in men’s sizes 
only. Prices range from $35 to $150, the difference 
being not in grade of materials or workmanship, bu 
in quality of case, number of jewels, and adjustments. 
















**WATCH 
WISDOM” 
Free 


We want you to 
have a free copyof 
“Watch Wisdom” 
—a mighty inter- 
esting book which 
tells more about 
timethan youever 
knew before. It’s 
written by Elbert 
Hubbard. Write 
to-day. 
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What 
Andrew 
Carnegie 


says of 


Peirce School 
Philadelphia 
President 

Patton, of 

Princeton, 

at a Peirce 

SchoolCom- |) 
mencement, |! 
said he |! 
sometimes 
thought the 





best gradu- 
ate course 
for some |; 
ee ig orsaar seams men, after leav- | 
ing Princeton, Harvard or Yale, would be t 

H 

| 









a term ortwoat Peirce School. Later, 
Andrew Carnegie, commenting on this, 
said to the graduates of Peirce School: 
“ What I venture to suggest to these presidents, |] 

is, that if the result of a university education be | 
such, they should endeavor to save the most pre- 
cious years of the young man and urge him not 
only to end with, but to begin with Peirce School, 
going forth to life’s work early, fully equipped.” 


This is the tribute of one of the world’s 
greatest business men to America’s fore- 
most business school. | 


Send for 43rd Year Book and Special Brochures. } 


i 


Director, Peirce School 
A 917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia \ 
Ss — 














The Peddie Institute 


HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. 





Distinguished for scholarship and development of charac- 
ter. Special preparation for law, medical and technical 
schovuls. Superior advantages in music, art, elocution, and 


modern languages. Separate business course, with stenog- 
raphy and typewriting. Equipment modern. Large endow- 
ment provides strong faculty and makes rates reasonable. 
Splendid athletic field and new gy i with swi ing 
pool. Junior Home Department for Young Boys. 40th year 








opens Sept. 18,1907. For catalogue anc full particulars address 





Principal R. W. SWETLAND, Hightstown, N. J. 











The Temple College 


(RUSSELL H. CONWELL, President) 
Philadelphia 


ofters a great variety of courses. Day 
and evening classes. Curriculum and 
hours conform to the requirements of 
students. Tuition exceptionally low. 
The following college courses leading up 
to degrees are offered: — Theology, Law, 
Pharmacy, Dentistry, Medicine, College— 
Classical (A. B.) and Scientific (B. S.), also the 
following courses: College Preparatory, 
Chemistry, Business, Normal Courses in Kin- 
dergarten Work, Physical Training, Domestic 
Art and Science, Pedagogy, Music, Mechan- 
ical and Architectural Drawing. Good board- 
ing places will be secured for out-of-town 
students. For catalogue, address Dept. G. 

















CLARK COLLEGE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph. D., LL. D., President 
Three year course, leading to degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. Tuition $50a year—noextras. Admission 
on certificate and recommendation of Principals. 
A college for students devoted to work. Skillful 
medical inspection without charge. Gymnasium 
with competent director. No intercollegiate ath- 

letics. For information, address 


R.C. BENTLEY, Dean. 








NEW YORK, Chappaqua, Westchester County. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute. Hos 


for boys and girls under Society of Friends. 37th year. College 
Preparatory, Commercial, Manual Training and Special Courses. 
32 miles from New k. Modern buildings. 40 acres. 600 feet 
elevation. $250 to $375 a year. Separate residence for young 
children. Address for catalogue CHAS. R. BLENIS, Supt., Box L. 


The DETROIT COLLEGE OF 
LAW prepares for the bar in all 
states. Library 16,000 vols. Stu- 
dents may witness 20 courts in 
daily session. Our Emplo 
Bureas ails ovit ouppoeting students. 
Mlustrated Catalog . 

Address Malcolm McGregor, Sec., Dept. C, Detroit, Michigan. 


Home 
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double team we ever had, was uncomfort- 
ably suggestive of what they held in store 
for us.at a future time. Nor was the reck- 
oning long in making. 

Next year, 1903, England again chal- 
lenged, and the Dohertys came as the sole 
representatives to meet our team of three, 
Larned and the Wrenn brothers. R. F. 
Doherty wrenched his arm and defaulted 
his first match to Larned; the brother H. L. 
beat R. D. Wrenn in straight sets and 
Larned three sets out of five; then R. F. 
Doherty took three sets out of five from 
R. D. Wrenn; the Doherty brothers beat 
the Wrenn brothers—and it was all over 
without a played match to our credit and 
the Cup on its way to England. We could 
not get together a team in 1904 that was 
considered good enough to send, so no chal- 
lenge was issued; but in 1905 Larned and 
Wright (the same one as this year), Ward 
and Clothier (the present American cham- 
pion), sailed to bring back the trophy to 
our shores. 

The defending team included the Doher- 
tys and S. H. Smith, who was viewed as 
about of the Gore class and kind of player. 
The Americans beat all opponents, includ- 
ing the Australians, until they reached the 
English team, and then they went out in 

uick and regular order. H. L. Doherty 

efeated Ward and Larned, which had 
been expected, as was the victory of the 
Dohertys over Ward and Wright in the 
doubles; but the cruelly unexpected, de- 
spite the fact that the unexpected is more 
often the usual in his case, was Larned’s 
defeat by Smith, who also did the same to 
Clothier. Five straight victories, without 
a look-in for America, whereas two matches 
had been counted on! Last year our own 
especial cup, which had been filling since 
1903, overflowed because of accident to one 
of the members of the team (Wright) and 
the doubtful judgment exhibited in arrang- 
ing the playing-schedules of the others. it 
was a sorry showing for America, and yet 
the two who stood the brunt of the battle 
(Little and Ward) did their very best to 
stem the tide that swept against + By and 
Little, in particular, did better than one 
had a right to expect, judged by his pre- 
vious form. The English team was the 
same as it had been the preceding year 
(1905), and the Dohertys did what was ex- 
pected—that is, H. L. Doherty beat Ward 
and Little, and the Doherty brothers de- 
feated Ward and Little in the doubles; but 
the unexpected was again furnished by 
Smith in beating Ward as well as Little in 
straight sets. America added a small sur- 
prise of her own through Little’s hanging 
on to Doherty for five sets. 

The record of this year’s contest you 
already know, and so F oma is the story of 
the Davis Cup, which has, I believe, done 
something for the American game, but 
which tells on its records of the actual 
retrograde of American first-class form. We 
appear never to have produced but one 
player who could win from a Doherty, and 
the best of first flight to-day are not so 

ood as the best of any of the seasons of 
rom three to seven or ten years ago. With 
the exception of a ‘‘twist” service, which 
the Australians have adopted and use with 
telling effect, the game of to-day is practi- 
cally what it was in the day of Ollie Camp- 
bell, the first of a group of the cleverest 


‘racquet-wielders Newport has yet seen, who 


came quickly and passed as quickly —in the 
truly superficial American way. 

American lawn tennis seems always to 
have a number of promising players who 
are heralded as ‘‘coming,” but either they 
never arrive or they do not remain long. 

But all this has nothing to do with lawn 
tennis as a game for you and for me, and in 
that respect, at least, no criticism can be 
offered. It is not only a good game for us, 
but it is one of the very best to keep us in 
training if we are young and ambitious, or 
to keep us healthful and vigorous if we have 
reached that charitable time of ‘‘middle- 
aged.’”’ And remember, if the middle-age 
period is passing in its inevitable turn, that 

ou can still stay in the game with your 

oy, if you like, by adding a foot to the 
height of the net and thus diminishing the 
killing pace without in the smallest degree 
= any of the fun or making it ‘‘too 
easy” for the boy. 

It is very pleasing to note and to record 
the wide revival of general activity in this 
game. A few years ago the nets were rolled 
up and forgotten in the top attic; year be- 
fore last the revival began, and this year 
the tennis court is as common on the lawn as 
the croquet wicket once was. 

—‘*Farr-PLAY.” 
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Any Boy Can Enter the 


The 
School that 
Gives the 

Boya 
Chance 


of the latest pattern. 


of Winona 
Technical Institute 


An institution where boys over sixteen are taught 
trades by the best and most up-to-date methods. 
Unusual advantages in the use of tools and machinery 
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COURSES : 
Foundry; Printing; 
Tile-Setting; 
Lithography; Civil, 
Electrical & Mechanical 
Engineering; Carpentry; 
Painting; Cookery; 
Machine Trades; 
Pharmacy; 
Library-Schools; 
and Others. 


It is no longer necessary to serve a long apprenticeship 


at low wages while learning a trade. 


Boys can learn here 


in a few months — and earn while they learn. 
Tuition fees are reduced to an absolute minimum through 


the support of 


wealthy men 


and leading manufacturers. 


Arrangements made to assist boys who cannot immediately 


pay fees. 
grounds, Healthy 
moral, Best teachers. 
practical instruction. 


The Winona Technical 
ys who want to get on in the world. 
opportunity, 
boy should take full advantage of it. 


help 
a wonderful 


Good positions await all 
atmosphere—both 
Every boy given 


graduates. Large 
physical and 
individual, 


Institute was founded to 
This is 
ambitious 
For all 


and every 


information write to-day to 
S. C. DICKEY, President, 
WINONA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 
1513 E. Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











‘Evanston Classical School 


An ideal school for girls located in 
Chicago’s most exclusive suburb— 12 miles 
from the city. Within easy reach of the 
many and varied educational institutions 
for which Chicago is famed. Ciudliured 
instructors. Delightfulhome life. Refined 
associations. Social advantages whole- 
some. French and German by native 
teachers. Music, Art, Elocution, Swedish 
Systcm of Gymnastics. Preparatory, Cer- 
tificate and College Courses. Our catalog 


outlines our methods and the advantages 
to be obtained here. 
Address 
MRS. ALICE CLAWSON GOVE, Principal, 
625 University Place, Evanston, Ill. 


Write for it to-day. 




















Military Academy 
-_ Columbia, Tenn. 
One of the best equipped Military Schools 
in the country. Splendid buildings ; campus 
of 67 acres; every means of recreation, 
pleasure, and physical development. 
Individual instruction. Students prepared 
for any college or for business. 
For catalogue address 
Columbia Military Academy. 
Military 


Chamberlain insti 
Randolph, N.Y. 


A high-grade preparatory mili- 
tary school for boys and young 
men. One of the Regent's Acad- 
~emies of the University of the 
State of New York. Admits to 














leading Universities. Substan- 
tial brick buildings on a magnifi- 
centsite. Boys from 12 years old 


and upwards received. Limited 
to 100 Cadets. The routine and 
associations of this school, with 


its superior equipment and un- 

_— surpassed location, appeal alike 
to earnest boys and earnest teachers. Moral, mental and 
physical development receive the fullest attention. The In- 
Stitution is endowed, making the cost low in comparison with 
the same advantages elsewhere, and has the most valuable 
property of any of the private military schools in the State of 
New York. Annual charge $350.00. Fifty-seventh year begins 
September 23d, 1907. For illustrated catalogue address the 








Commanding Officer, Randolph, N. Y. 





| New Haven Normal School of Gymuastics 
307 York St., New Haven, Conn. 


Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
Summer courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues sent on request. 


Grand River Institute, 


AUSTINBURG, OHIO. Founded 1831. Ollest board- 

ing school in Ohio. Co-educational. College Preparatory, Music, 

Business anil Art Courses. Large endowment. Tuition, room 

and board only $150 per year. For catalogue, address 
0. J. LUETHI, Prin., Drawer 4 


-—CAZENOVIA SEMINARY 


Co-educational boarding school. College preparatory and 
business courses. Music and Art. On beautiful Cazenovia 
Lake. §250per year. For catalogue, adcress 


F.D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Lit.D. , Box 908, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


FERRY HAL Thirty-ninth Year. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. College preparatory and Junior college. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, etc. Art, music, 
domestic science, physical training. Beautiful location, home 
care. For catalogue and book of views address 

MISS FRANCES L. HUGHES, Box 401. 


The Chambersburg Academy {°° 


Boys 

110th Year. Thorough preparation for any college or 
technical school. Distinctly a Zome school. Individual 
instruction. ‘TERMS, $275 PER YEAR, For catalog address 


D. Edgar Rice, M. A., Principal, Box 204, Chambersburg, Pa. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


Por Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for me- 
chanic arts. Streng teachers. Earnest boys. Very swall classes. 
Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scientific 
school and business. Young boys in separate building. 


Address Dr. G. H.White, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





























FREEHOLD, New Jersey. 
New Jersey Military Academy 


Prepares for college or business. Special depart- 
ment in separate building for quite young boys. 
Cor. C.J. Wricnt, A.M., Principal. 


LIBERTY Ladies’ College 


LIBERTY, MO. 
14 miles from Kansas City. Highest grade in Letters, 
Sciences, Art. Unusually strong faculty. 
American Mozart Conservatory. C. M. Williams, Pres. 
An Emerson Piano as prize in May Festival Contest. 


The Yeates School Lancaster, Pa. csi. 


ine P.R. R. New X mile cin- 
der track (220 yds. straight). New gym. (with swimming pool), 
golf, tennis, rifle range, canoeing, swimming on our own grounds. 
Complete scientific and classical preparatory course. Send for 


F. GARDINER, A. M. (Harvard) 


Jordan Hall, a Military School for Boys 
In the Beautiful and Historic Champlain Valley 


Prepares for Harvard, Yale, and all Scientific Schools. The most 
healthful climate, the best physical training, elegant mansion 
home. Eight teachers, forty-five boys. New catalogue free. 


Cc. L. JORDAN, A. B., St. Albans, Vermont 


WHAT SCHOOL ? veu'becice 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning 








illustrated Register. 











(State kind of school.) College Agency 
1040,41 Park Row, New York,or, 340 Manhattan Bldg. ,Chicago 


all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 





\'Washington College 


—— — —— — 


_—_—— 





| F, MENEFEE, President, 3rd and T Streets, N. E., Washington, D. C. 





An ideal school for girls and young women, 
located on a beautiful estate of 10 acres, within 
the National Capital. Surrounded and within 
easy reach of the many and varied educational 
institutions for which Washington is famed. 

Cultured instructors; delightful home life; refined 
associations; sight seeing systematized; social ad- 
vantages wholesome. Preparatory, Certificate 
and College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. 
Catalogue on request. 

















MEMUOKIAL HALL 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A school in the country. Eight new granite buildings. 
Park, woods, garden and athletic fields, 160 acres. A lofty 
site on the S 1 The equi cost $1,000,000. 
P; ration for college, technical school, or business. 
Manual training. A college course of two years. Twenty- 
eight teachers. Accommodations for 200 boys. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, quarter mile cinder track, 
golf links, football, baseball, tennis. Physical Director. 

is $700, with a reduction of $100 to 
Maryland boys. Scholarships of $300 each awarded on 
admission examination. F on begins September 
For catalogue, address 
ANCIS RANSOM LANE, A.M.,M.D., Director, 
Box 510, Port Deposit, Maryland. 
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University of 
Notre Dame 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA. 


A Catholic College Home 
Every Educational Advantage 
Every Moral Safeguard 














18 Buildings--75 Professors—8oo Students. 


Courses in Ancient and Modern Languages, English, His- 
tory and Economics, Chemistry, Biology, Pharmacy, Civil, 
Electrical, Chemical and Mechanical Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, Law, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Typewriting. 


TERMS: Board, Tuition, and Laundry $400. 
Special Department for Boys Under 13. 

















ba yore 6 
Photo-Engraving or Photography 
Engravers Earn From $20 to $50 Per Week 


The only college in the world where these paying 


professions are taught successfully. Endorsed by the In- 
ternational Association of Photo-Engravers and the Pho- 
tographers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy and 
living inexpensive. Graduates assisted in securing good 
tions. Write for catalogue, and specify the course in 
which you are interested. dress 
Illinois College of Pho phy or ?}952 Wabash Ave., 
Bissell Coliege of Photo-Engraving Effingham, Ill. 
L. H. BISSELL, President. 


Southern Dental College 


ATLANTA, GA. 
A high class dental college; member of the National 
Association of Dental College Faculties. Situated in 
Atlanta, Ga., on the Piedmont Plateau of the Blue 
Ridge, and in the center of the progressive cultured 
section of the South. An ideal, healthful, invigorating 
winter climate. For particulars get catalog — address 


DR. 8. W. FOSTER, Dean, 102 N. Butler Street 


CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of ten acres. 
New Auditorium and Gymnasium. Special advantages in 
Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Healthful loca- 
tion and pure artesian water. ‘Terms reasonable. Address 


8. N. BARKER, Lock Drawer 841, Washington, D. C. 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory 


The first chartered school of Elocution in America. 
Thorough instruction in all branches of Public Reading, 
Oratory and Dramatic Art. lall term opens October 
8th. Catalogue for the asking. Address 

The Registrar, 921 Temple Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miami Military Institute 


Germantown, Ohio, (near Baytem. 
Individual instruction. Commandant detaiied by Secre- 
tary of War. Faculty of ten ; capacity 54 Cadets. Offers 
courses leading to baccalaureate degrees, Gymnasium. 


Athletics. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, M.A., President. 
Davis and Elkins College, EUXINS, W. Va. 


Founded by Senators 
Davis and Elkins. Degrees A.B. and B.S. High Standards. 
Good College Education for $200 per Annum. Non-Co-educational. 
Splendid Athletic Facilities. Earnest Students with Limited 
Means Particularly Solicited. Preparatory and Commercial 
Departments. For Catalog address President Allaben. 


KIRKWOOD MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Located at Kirkwood, Mo. Twenty-sixth year. Home Military 
School for forty boys. Strong corps of teachers; attractive home 
influences; individual training; each boy's needs carefully met; 
moral character developed and strengthened; prepares for busi- 
ness and college; every place filled last year; few vacancies now. 

war 


Tuition reasonable. A. Haight, A. M. & Supt. 


LINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Clinton, New York (9 miles from Utica). 10th year. 
16 Boys. Prepares for any college. Boys 10 to 14 years at 
time of entrance preferred. J. B. WHEELER, A. M., Prin. 
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‘How I Lost 
My Savings 


A WOMAN IN MEXICO 


MoM SAVINGS, painfully acquired in 
ten years of teaching in the country 
schools of Arkansas, amounted to seven 
hundred dollars. I got rid of this money 
in less than half that many months in the 
Republic of Mexico. 
rom a married schoolmate, living in a 
small town in the interior, I learned of the 
scarcity and high prices of millinery, and 
literally and figuratively shook the yellow 
clay from my shoes and fared forth to the 
land of the cactus. 
My first order of millinery and notions 
was to a wholesale house in St. Louis and 
amounted to $257.50. I had not informed 


myself as to the amount of duty; therefore | 


it was somewhat a ‘‘facer’’ when the freight 
and duty on the aforementioned order 
amounted to over five hundred dollars 
Mexican, or about two hundred and fifty 
dollars in United States currency. 

From the customs’ invoice sent me I 
learned that the duty on a trimmed hat is 
one dollar, and that cheap straw sailors 
with a ribbon band, costing thirty-seven 
cents in St. Louis, cost me one dollar more 
because of their bands, which placed them 
in the trimmed hat category. 

On mosquito netting, 
ordered to protect my wares, and which 


$11.80 in duty. This puzzled me greatly 
till I found it was assessed as lace. 

Yet I was not discouraged—the hats 
sold, and sold well. Before I had occasion 


City of Mexico, and in return received a 
copy of the custom laws. 

om this book I learned that in many 
instances I had paid even a higher duty 
than the law required. Thereupon, I wrote 
long and eloquent epistles to the lawyer 
at Eagle Pass, who was supposed to have 
attended to getting my property through 
the custom house, and who had taxed me 
a good round sum for his services, but his 


However, I studied the custom laws to 
some purpose, and, when my next shipment 


minus their bands, though a close observer 
might have found them neatly slipped 
around inside the ‘‘sweatband.”” Thus un- 
trimmed, the duty on them was twenty- 
five cents per hat. I had also learned that 
ribbons and artificial flowers are assessed at 
an incredible number of dollars per kilo- 
gram (two and one-fifth pounds) ; therefore, 
the dozen trimmed hats which I had or- 
dered sported almost a dozen bunches each 
of artificial flowers, and huge bows and 
streamers of ribbon, a whole bolt of one 
kind on one hat, and these gaudy creations 
came through at one dollar each. 

Another of the stumbling-blocks which 
impeded my path was the counterfeit coin 
with which the country is flooded. Once, 
in paying a fifty-dollar account, the leading 
merchant gave me eight counterfeit silver 
dollars. hen I took them to him about 
an hour later he blandly assured me that 
they were all right; but I think he must 
have had grave doubts, for, when my 
friend, a few days afterward, at my instiga- 
tion, wanted to pay him for her groceries 
with them, he declined them politely. 

The law requires you to keep a record of 
your daily sales in Mexico. This record 
must be kept in a special book, stamped 
with a special stamp, for which you pay a 
— official a handsome sum. One day 
this special official, who was also the above- 
mentioned leading merchant, came to my 
shop, and, after examining my book, in- 
formed me that I had not kept the account 
correctly, and that, much against his own 
inclination, he was compelled to fine me 
the modest sum of a hundred dollars. Of 
course, I knew this was untrue, but I was 
powerless. In the small interior Mexican 
town the rule of the mayor is as absolute 
and despotic as that of a Fiji Island chief. 

Having no money, I suggested that he 
take the remains of my summer millinery 
in lieu of the fine. He accepted my offer 
with alacrity, and, although this happened 
eight years ago, my friend often mentions 
that some of my hats are still on exhibition 
in his show-window, and that occasionally 
he sells one of them. —A,. M, 





which I had | 


cost $2.64 in St. Louis, I was set back | 


to order more goods I sent a dollar to the | 


interest in the matter had evidently ceased. | Te ie . : 
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~ Newfngland 
~ CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 
No school in this country can contribute as much toward a musical education as 
A steady growth of over fifty years has made 


Term opens‘ 
‘September 19, 1907 


it rich in experience, and it is everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped 


school in America, 


Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building, and 
splendid equipment, and the new Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. 


Situated in Boston, the acknowledged music center of America, it affords pupils the 
environment and atmosphere so necessary to a musical education. 


Every department under special masters. 
The reciprocal relations established with Harvard University 


| limitation to his progress. 


The student’s capacity sets the only 


afford pupils special advantages for literary study. 


| in one year. 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates 
are much in demand as teachers and musicians. 


Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course 


The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble 


practice and appearing before audiences, and 
A number of free violin scholarships available for 1907. 
For particulars and year book, address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


advantages to the music student. 


the daily associations are invaluable 
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great record in preparing boys for college. 
Adequately equipped infirmary. 

big swimming pool. Gymnasium, 
good health, not for mere strength. 





All advantages of a large school: Master educators, complete equipment, enthusiasm. A 
Laboratories, manual training. 
The new “ Megaron” contains a noble recreation hall and a 
Cinder track. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal, Worcester, Mass. 





ee f | 
74th Year Begins 
Sept. 10, 1907. 


Superb dining hall. 


Oval. Eight tennis courts, Gymnastics for 














GEM CITY 
Business 


College 
Quincy, Ill. 

20 experienced teachers; 1400 

students; $100,000 school 

building, Shorthand, Type- 

writing, Bookkeeping. 64- 

page illustrated catalog free. 











D. L, MUSSELMAN, Pres. 


& 51 Musselman Building, Quincy, Ml. 








|Ambitious Men Study Law 
H yo Evening courses; Degree L. L. B. in 3 

Chicago Kent years. Largest law school in West; 6,000 
College of successful alumni. 

L AW toward degree. Rare chance for ambitious 

young men. Send for free catalog. Address 


Offices for from 200 to 300 students yearly so 
GUY GUERNSEY, Sec. Suite 401 Z, The Temple, CHICAGO 


that they may earn expenses while working 





We find positionsin law | 


Ohio Military Institute 


Location. 10 miles outside of Cincinnati and 1000 feet 
above sea level in a wholesome cultured community. 

Organization. Military drill strictly subordinated to 
academic training, Lower School for younger boys. 

Advantages. Individual attention, Certificates admit to 
many colleges — Graduates in both government academies 

Health and Strength. Healthful situation. Athletics 
and physical training under intelligent direction. For 
Catalogue address A, M. Henshaw, Commandant, 

Box 22, College Hill, Ohio, 





For Young Men and 
Eastern College Women. Tn beautiful 
Shenandoah Valicy, near Washington, D. C 
College, Normal, ’reparatory, Business, Con- 
servatory advantages in Music, Art, Elocution 
Students from 23 States. Yearly rates $190. 
J. 8. GRUVER, A. M., Prest., Front Royal, Va. 


’ 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Positions in pubiic and private schools 
and colleges procured for teachers. Parents advised about schools. 
Write for particulars. Wm. O. Pratt, Mer. 
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Endowed and incorporated, 








nstitute of Musical Ar 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
53 Fifth Avenue, Corner Twelfth Street 
Re-opens October 14th 


Of the City 
of New York 


Catalogue on application. 











Boonville, 
Missouri 


A home school for boys, of unusually complete equipment. Buildings 


modern. Home departm 
ical culture, cc 
lery for target practice, et 
field, athletic tracks, te 

from 19 States, Mexic 
President. Rated in hi 
school for Missouri State U 
logue address Col.T. A 


| Paes Kemper Military School 


Expensive building for phys 
ntaining fine gymnasium, cirill hall, bowling alleys, gal- 
tiful grounds of 30 acres, with ball 
. Full last year. Patronage 

Army officer detailed to schuol by 
War Dept. Rec« zed preparatory 
t r cata- 


te University and all leading colleges. F 
JOHNSTON, Supt.,726 3d St., Boonville, Mo. 


ent unsurpassed 











associates. 


| Missouri Military 
| Academy 


Prepares for the best. 
Perfect health. 
and shady lawns, for all kinds of manly sports. 
for nice boys. Applyearly. Col. W. D. FonviLve, Box A-5, Mexico, Mo. 


Educates the whole boy. Slights nothing. Choice 
Lovely 100-acre Campus, with lake and stream 
The ideal school-home 








The military life at Cuiver appeals to 
the active, wide-awake American boy. 
He finds it fascinating and full of inter- 
est. If there is one feature more than 
another that appeals to the cadets, it is 
the cavalry, and many are the interest- 
ing feats of rough riding performed. 

No school offers equal advantages 
for physical and military training, and 
none excels in the preparation of boys 
for college or business. Culver’s course 
is unique. All the unusual features are 
described in a beautifully illustrated 
catalogue, free on request. Address, 

THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee.) Culver, Indiana. 








Let Your Boy Come to Virginia 


Cluster Springs Academy, a school for boys, built on the 
cottage system, will welcome your boy and train him toward 
the ideal of a healthy, well instructed Christian gentleman. 

We have no fixed ‘‘ forms’’ or classes but each boy has a 
course of study arranged for his own individual abilities and 
needs. The number of pupils is limited. There is one 
instructor for every eight boys and a thorough preparation 
is afforded for colleges or for the duties of business life. 

The boys are encouraged in physical exercise, not with 
great strength in view, but rather a sound and normal de- 
velopment and a good carriage. In our climate it is scarcely 
ever cold enough to prevent out-of-door sports. 

The contact of boys with their teachers is close and inti- 
mate, the aim of the school being not merely scholarship, but 
good character and good manners. 

The cust of keeping a boy here is small compared with 
northern preparatory schools. 

We will gladty send you our handsome illustrated catalog 
which speaks very freely concerning our school and lets you 
into the life of the place. 


CLUSTER SPRINGS ACADEMY 


HAMPDEN WILSON, Headmaster, 
Cluster Springs, Virginia 











Staunton Military Academy 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


325 Boys from 45 States last ses- 
sion, Largest Private Academy 
in the South, Boys from 10 to 
20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Goverument 
Academies, or Business, 


1.600 feet above sea-level ; pure bracing 
mountain air of the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Pure mineral spring waters. 
Military training develops obedience, 
health, manly carriage. Fine shady 
lawns, gymnasium, swimming pool 
and athletic park. Daily drills. Boys 
from homes of retinement omly desired. 
Personal individual instruction by our 
Tutorial System. cademy 
forty-seven years old. New $75,000 barracks. full 
equipment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges $360. Han some 
catalogue free. Acdress: 


CAPTAIN Wm. 8. KABLE, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 

















Georgia School of 
Technology ¢ 


An engineering institute of the 
highest rank in the heart of the 
progressive South 
Advanced courses in Mechanical 
Electrical, Textile, Mining and Civi 
Engineering, Engineering Chemistry 

and Chemistry. 

Extensive and new equipment of 
shop, Mill Laboratories, etc. 

The demand for the school’s grad- 
uates is much greater than the 
supply. 

Domitories. Cost reasonable. 
Climate unsurpassed. 

For illustrated catalog, address 


K. G, MATHESON, A. M., LL. D., President 
ATLANTA, GA. 














The Winona Academy 


FOR BOYS WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 


Prepares for best colleges and universities. Location in the Winona 
Assembly Park gives the benetit of educational and inspiring in- 
tluences of the great Assembly. Clear spring water and pure air 
in an elevated region make the place unusually healthful. All 





| 
| 
| 








outdoor sports under best direction. Ideal home life and moral 
environment. Three courses. Tuition $300. Don't decide the school 
question for your boy befére writing for catalogue of this school. 


Address Box 1306. H.E. DUBOIS, Pria. S.C. DICKEY, Pres. | 


| get away. 
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‘“You—ah—perhaps, prefer a farmer to a 
man of any other—ah—profession?’”’ He 
strove to command his voice, but.it shook. 

‘“‘Perhaps,’’ she said. 

“‘Do you?” 

“‘Y-yes,”’ very cautiously. 

He waited a moment to control his voice, 
then: ‘‘J am a farmer,”’ he said. 

‘“Yes?”’ innocently. 

“Yes, I am. I have a cow, some ac- 
cursed vegetables, and a stray hen or two. 
Where the hens are now I don’t know; but 
they’re mine if they’re siill on earth. Be- 
sides that, I have some mining shares worth 
nothing now, but which are due to rocket 
skyward in about a year. Other assets are 
a few dollars, unlimited ambition and 
energy, some badly burnt and worse 
starched shirts, and no debts. I—I wish to 
ask you something.” 

‘* Ask it,’’ she said, dangerously calm. 

He moistened his lips, touched his fore- 
head with his handkerchief, and, looking 
directly at her, said: 

“I never before saw a woman whom I 
could care for.”” And, being truthful, he 
added, ‘‘I mean as much as | eare for you. 
I could easily fall desperately in love with 
you. You could make me love you without 
trying. A smile—the first glimmer of 
friendliness in your gray eyes would do it. 
It will probably happen, anyway.” 

She waited. 

“‘C-can you ever—learn to care for a 
man like me?” he asked. 

‘“No, Mr. Manners.” 

‘‘If—if you could, I’d get you out of that 
tree in a moment.” 

‘The price is too excessive; I prefer the 
tree, Mr. Manners.” 

‘‘But—good Heavens! If you don’t 
marry me, a farmer pro tem., you are liable 
to marry some genuine and dreadful chin- 
whiskered, hay-raking, shambling rustic.” 

‘Mr. Manners!!!” 

“Tean’t helpit! I know /” he exclaimed 
desperately. ‘‘I treated you for that; I 
gave you absent treatment for it! I sug- 
gested that you marry a farmer.” 

‘‘That was very, very impudent of you,” 
she said hotly; ‘‘but I have already told 

ou that I refuse to believe in your powers. 

defy you to influence me by mental sug- 
gestion! I—I challenge you to make me 
do one single thing through the exercise of 
mental suggestion!” 

Her angry, beautiful face flushed as she 
spoke; she bent forward on her perch, 
braving him. 

‘‘T do love you,” he said obstinately. 

‘“‘T can’t help it,” she retorted. ‘‘ Besides, 
it’s ridiculous to chase a girl up a tree and 
sit at the bottom and make love to her.”’ 

‘Ridiculous or not,’’ he said, ‘‘I do love 
you. I love you enough to risk being 
ridiculous. I love you too much even to 
think of mentally suggesting that you love 
me a little in return.” 

‘That is perfect nonsense, Mr. Manners!”’ 

‘*N-nonsense?’’ 

“Certainly. Just as though you could 
mentally influence me to love you, if you 
tried for a year!” 

“TI could do it in a minute!” he ex- 
claimed hotly. 

‘‘And I defy you!”’ she retorted. ‘‘ Here 
I am, sitting upon this branch, unable to 
ry it, Mr. Manners!” 

The bright, excited and scornful chal- 
lenge stirred him to excitement. 

‘**You don’t know what you are risking,” 
he said. ‘‘I—I could make you care for me, 
if I wished to. I could get you out of that 
tree before you knew it, if I wished to. 
Don’t challenge me again, unless you wish 
to risk more than you desire to.”’ 

She laughed mockingly and swung her 
feet to and fro. 

“‘I give you full permission to try,” she 
said. 

He was silent. 

“Shame!” she added, ‘‘to let such a 
challenge pass!” 

Still he was silent. 

“And, if pe ean succeed in taking me 
down out of this tree without my consent 
or knowledge,” she continued, ‘‘I give you 
full permission to make love to me—and 
make me fall desperately in love with you 
PF aay pec: Pergo L blindly. Be- 
sides, I could not help faliing violently in 
a with a man who really could do such 
things.” 

“Even with me?” he asked, looking 


(Continued from Page 5) 


| straight up at her. 


“ec 


ven with you.” 


GH 190, a 
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‘Very well,” he said, turning a trifle | 
ale. ‘‘I am going to begin. Please place 
oth arms rather tightly around the trunk 

of that tree.” 

She laughed disdainfully, but complied. 
He stood very still, rigid, silent, looking up 
at her. For a few seconds she watched him, 
scornfully confident; then his features 
seemed to blur a trifle, and she opened her 
eyes wider. But the face and figure below 
grew vague and hazy. 

‘Hold very tight,” he ponte: And 
she heard his voice and obeyed, dazed. 

“I think—I think you are amg og he 
said. She did not answer; she no longer 
heard him. 

Then he sprang into the branches and 
climbed swiftly upward, and very, very 
gently unclasped her arms from the tree- 
trunk. She was not heavy, but the descent 
was slow and perilous as he climbed lower 
and lower, stepping from limb to limb, his 
slumbering burden clasped tightly in one 


arm. 

At last he rg? by his free arm from the 
lowest branch, looked down coolly, and 
dropped. 

And now she lay back against the base of 
the tree, eyes closed, pink sunbonnet fallen 
back, adorable lips half parted, her tanned 
hands lying limp in her lap. 

Manners stood watching her. 

“‘T could love you,” he murmured, ‘‘too 
much to make you care for such a man as I 
am. I—TI do love you, and I leave your 
heart as free of love as when I first laid 
eyes on you. . . . So you may wake 
now— gently — happily — care-free, heart- 
We: «4% ake, Ethra!”’ 

Slowly the gray eyes unclosed. Meeting 
his they opened wider, languid, smiling, 
unafraid. Then she raised her body on one 
arm, looked around, upward, then turned 
her head swiftly, eyes dilating and clearing 
with comprehension. 

The next moment she sprang to her feet, 
cast a swift glance up into the branches, 
caught her breath, and, facing him, took an 
unsteady step backward against the tree- 
trunk. 

‘“You—you did do it!’’ she gasped. 

““Yes. You must not be afraid.” 

“T—I am.” 

““You need not be.” 

‘‘IT am! I—I dared you to do it. You 
have done it. I d-dared you to m-make me 
love you.” 

“*T did not do that !”’ 

“O-oh!—I don’t know—I don’t know 
whether you have done that or not!” she 
cried. ‘‘ You could have; I defied you to; 
I offered to let you. If you did not do it, 
why did you not?” 

‘* Because I love you.” 


“‘Then why didn’t you?” 
‘‘Because I love you.” 
“ce Oh! ” 


She looked at him, still a little dazed, 
still frightened, uncertain. 

He said in a low voice: ‘‘Do you now 
believe all that I told you?” 

‘*Yes—oh, yes, I do.” 

oe All?”’ 

Fes; on.” 

‘* About the mental treatment I gave you 
on that fatal day last spring when I saw 
you entering your carriage?’”’ 

“Yes, I believe it.” 

‘‘And—and that you still stand in peril 
of marrying a farmer—a thing of overalls, 
whiskers and pitchforks!—an absurd and 
revolting parody on ‘ 

‘“*D-don’t let me!” she stammered, 
moving impulsively toward him. ‘‘ You — 

ou won't let me do such a thing, will you, 

r. Manners?”’ still advancing, both little 
hands outstretched. 

“‘T can’t help it,” he said miserably. ‘‘I 
can’t reverse mental treatment; I don’t 
know how. All I can do is to modify it in 
a measure by directing it more definitely 
toward some designated individual.” 

““Then—then d-direct it toward s-s-some 
individual, Mr. Manners. Don’t leave me 
with this promiscuous rural terror to haunt 
me! Don’t go away and leave me this 
indefinite horror—menaced by the entire 
clodhopping population of the United 
States!’ 


‘*What shall I do?” he asked, profoundly 
affected by her dismay. 

‘*Oh,”’ she pleaded, as he gently took her 
outstretched and pathetic hands, ‘‘it is the 
horrid uncertainty that I cannot endure. 
You have destined me for the b-b-bride of 
some farmer. If I’ve g-g-got to marry a 
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Chicago College of 


880 Dental Surgery 


Located in the center of the great Medical 
College and Hospital District of Chicago with 
plentiful material for Clinics, an invaluable ad- 


vantage to students of this institution. Equi 
ment complete, including every modern appli- 
ance known in Dentistry. Highest standards 
maintained and every possible advantage offered. 
The best evidence of our thoroughness and 
painstaking care in every branch is evidenced by 
our 2,800 graduates, most of whom aretoday suc- 
cessful practitioners, many having attained great 
rominence in their chosen calling. You owe 
it to yourself aud your future to Investigate 
thoroughly before deciding. Catalog sent Free. 


Address TRUMAN W. BROPHY, D.D.S., Dean 
760 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, Ill. j 
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» N. J. 

The purpose of this school — study, drill, 
recreation, associations —is to develop 
strong, manly character. Courses prepare 
for College, Technical School, or Business. 
22nd year under present management. No 
compromise on tobacco, liquor, or hazing. 
Summer camp in Canada. 

Write for our illustrated book, which 
describes our methods. 


Rev. T. H. Landon, A. M., D.D., Principal. 
Major T. D. Landon, Commandant. 











Notre Dame of Maryland 
Charles Street Avenue, near Baltimore, Md. 


College for Women and Preparatory School 
for Girls. Regular and Elective Courses. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame, a society devoted exclusively to educa- 
tional work. Exceptional opportunities for 
the study of Music and Art. Spacious build- 
ings, located in a beautiful park of 65 acres. 
Outdoor exercises—tennis, croquet, basket 
ball, rowing, etc. Catalogue upon application. 


Fifty miles from Washing- 
ton. Prepares for Business, 
Universities and Government 
Academies. Able faculty. 
Thorough instruction. Indi- 
vidualattention. Excellent 
record for 43 years. Charges 
$275. For illustrated catalog 
and information, address 


a Col. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt. 
WARRENTON, VIRGINIA 


















Montclair Academy 


(Formerly Montclair Military Academy) 


MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 
20th year under the present headmaster. Montclair has 
gradually developed a new idea in military training, which 


is explained in our Special Booklet. ‘This booklet and 
“ Your Boy and Our School "’ will prove invaluable to parents 
no matter where their sons are educated. Both books on 


request. JOHN G. MacVICAR, 35 Walden Place. 


Electrical Engineering 


is the most profitable and fascinating of modern pro- 
fessions. We teach it practically in our new seven-story 
building, having an electrical equipment costing $65,000. 
Write TO-DAY for superbly illustrated book, telling what 
we teach, how we teach it and the great pecuniary rewards 
that follow the pursuit of the electrical professions. 
NEW YORK ELECTRICAL TRADE SCHOOLS 
Department “E,” 39 West 17th Street, New York 











A Future in Farming 


The two years'course of practical and scientific instruction in agri- 
culture given at the WINONA AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 
provides a young man with an earning capacity equal to the best of 
the trades or professions. Scientific farming pays. The course at 
Winona includes Agriculture, Horticulture, Animal Industry, 
Dairying, Fruit Growing, Forestry, Irrigation and every branch of 
practical farming. Instructors are men of wide experience and all 
graciuates of the best Agricultural Colleges. Tuition and expenses 
very low. Attractive farm life combined with fine School and Lab- 
oratory facilities. Fall term opens Sept. 30th. Write for Catalogue 


J.C. BRECKENRIDGE, Dean, Box 1205, Winona Lake, Indiana 








Miami University 


Oldest and most famous institution of higher education in 
the Ohio Valley. 84th year opens September 18th. Tuition 
Free. Academy State Normal School for the training of 
teachers and full college course in College of Liberal Arts. 
Wide range of studies. Thorough instruction. Christian 
influences. Nosaloons. A well equipped gymnasium with 
specially trained physical director. 
rite for catalogue to the president. 


GUY POTTER BENTON, D.D ,LL.D., Oxford, Ohio. 

















The 
Favorite 


ELGIN 


There are different grades of 
ELGINS—different priced ELGINS 
—but each one carries with it the 
reputation of all the others. 

The ELGIN reputation is well- 
known—it stands for accuracy, 


a finely adjusted, 17 jewel move- 
ment and priced within the reach 
of everyone. 


ELGIN has long been known for its 
accuracy and is now made in the 
popular thin models and small sizes. 

Ask to see it—its value will 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


farmer I want to know what he’s like, 
whether he wears his coat in the house, 
whether he uses a knife for a fork! Oh—oh, 
this is too dreadful—too—too dreadful! 
I—I’'m afraid—afraid!”’ 

She broke down, innocently concealing 
her tear-stained face in the first convenient 
nook that offered. It chanced to be the 
scorched shirt front of Mr. Manners. He 
thoughtlessly put both arms around her. 
Then they both became absent-minded, 
for he mentioned her name several times 
as ‘‘Ethra,” and ‘‘Sweetheart,” and her 
arms lay most carelessly around his neck, 
and she offered no explanation of the 
phenomenon. 

**D-darling!”’ 

‘“W-what?” she sobbed, although she 
had never before answered to such an in- 
definite cognomen. 

‘*[1D-do you hate me?”’ 

“ce N-no.”’ 

“‘I_—I didn’t know,” he faltered. 

‘*W-well J do, and I don’t.” 

With which strangely parodoxical ob- 
servation she managed to find her hand- 
kerchief and dry her tears. Then she 
raised her head nd looked up at him. 

A curiously absent-minded expression 
crept into their eyes; their actions, too, 
were utterly illogical. However, they said 
absolutely nothing. They couldn’t. 

At last her pretty lips found an oppor- 


reliability, durability. tunity. : ig 
An ELGIN that is in great favor I wonder,” she said, ‘‘how we can do 
is the G. M. WHEELER GRADE, such things as though we had 


been accustomed to them. . . Dear, 
you had no need to employ your talents on 
me; I—I wasn’t bn afraid to come 
er I was rey: * anaid ae: *d go away if 


I am a trifle tired. . . . Shall we sit 
here under our blessed, blessed tree?”’ 
He looked hopelessly into the gray eyes. 
“‘Darling,” he said, ‘‘I—I can’t sit down 


MARTEST Carriage about town. 


Mark LXIX 
Electric Victoria Phaeton 
Price $1600 


Not that alone, but speediest — 


safest — smoothest running — most comfortable and convenient — 


Catalogue on request. 


‘“‘The Watch that’s Made did. ‘And—and, dearest, I—I most easily operated and — Columbia Electric Carriages are by fat 
«4, 9P oe the most popular electric vehicles among people who are prominent socially 
for the Majority. be—I b-b-began to love you up in the tree in New York and other large American cities, members of the English nobil- 

The G. M. WHEELER GRADE =e little, ust a little. I think ity, and the highest Parisian circles. 


Also separate catalogue of 


Columbia 24-28 H. P and 40-45 H. P. Gasoline Cars 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


BRANCHES. 


New York — Electric Vehicle Co., 134-136-138 W. Ith St. Chicago— Electric 2 spent 1332 
and 1334 Michigan Ave Boston — The Columbia Motor Vehicle 
Trinity Place and Stanhope St. Member A. L. A. M 


in—in this g-g-garment. Don’t ask me to 
go into details, only the—the starch 
reasonable price for women—desir- She d at her lover in infinite pity. ‘‘I 
able new models. think I understand,” she said very softly. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. And together they passed out into the 
Elgin, Ill. . sunshine, his arm around her waist, her 


lovely head nestling against his shoulder. 
(THE END) 


How to TaKe Care | 
of Nervous Capital | 


(Continued from Page 11) 


‘‘When a man of forty and over shows | 
rapid changes in his character, sg 


surprise you. 
ELGINS of equal grade and 





























The Car That 
Has Proved Itself 


to the manner born with the greatest 
medium-powered cars of America and 
Europe regardless of price 
the 





A Rapid Computer 
ON FREE TRIAL 


Dd hy not let us prove to you what a 
Rapid Computer will do? If it will suit 
your purpose you'll save about nine-tenths 








of what any other practical machine will cost. 

—And yow'll get everything that you would 

get with a high-priced machine except the 

printing of items and footings. 

The Rapid Computer has full 9-wheel capac- 

ity—is guaranteed unfailingly accurate and 
durable — works exactly the same problems, 
and does it as quickly as any machine made. 

It is much more convenient than any other 
machine because it is placed directly “on the 
work.” 

Thousands in use by such representative firms 
as The Standard Oil Co., Penn. Ry. Co., Sears, 

Roebuck & Co, 





reckless in moral acts and financierin 
is to be looked upon with suspicion aa 
the medical point. 

“Such changes generally denote some 
real brain disease, tissue changes, and a 
cure is not probable. Such cases are almost 
alwa 8 hopeless. 

on’t dally a moment with such a man. 
He should at once be removed from any 
ama age position. Don’t send him on a 









Model G—$2,000 


Four-Cylinders — 20 Horse Power 


No new car ever put on the market, even with the advantage 
of a great name behind it, has taken such a prompt and firm hold on ex- 


perienced, critical motorists. 


Every day increases its lead. 


The new 


Model G stands alone at $2,000 as a value impossible to produce anywhere 
except in the largest, best equipped automobile factory in the world — 
classing with automobiles of twice the price. 
Has the toughness, staying power, sensitive control, 
marvelously smooth running qualities of all Cadillacs. 


lon , thinking he will recover. He will 
ro ab y show some improvement that will 
deceptive, but the degeneration of tis- 
sues goes on, and, once he returns to his 
rushing life, something to shock the com- 
munity is certain to happen. 













FREE:—Without a cent de pposit, we will 
send you a Rapid Computer “on suspicion.’ 

If you like it— and want it —the cost is $25 3 
If you don’t want it, send it back and we’re 


ante ee) THE RAPID 


We prepay express. § if} COMPUTER CoO. 
Handsome catalog 254 Lake Shore Rd. 

















sae “Last summer I was on a steamer bound | fj Shalt trys. seuly desiened selective uype sliding gear traneminsion; Bigh apeed with no gears Jormeshi 
from Naples to Boston. My stateroom | Catalogues of this and other models as follows: 
companion was a man of forty-three, who | Model G— 20 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,000 Model H — 30 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,500 
had been sent on a trip to rest his exhausted | (Catalog @ 0). (Catalog H 0). 


nerve cells. He had so dissipated his re- | 
serve force that little was left to keep his 
heart going. It was the same old story: 
he had waited too long in taking his phy- 
sician’s advice, given him some five years 
previous. 


Model M— 10 h. p. Four Passenger Car; $950 (Catalog MO). Model K— 10h. p. Runabout; $800 (Catalog MO). 
F. 0. B. Detroit; Lamps not included, 


Send for Catalogue of car in which you are interested, J 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


Vember Association Licensed Automobile Mfrs 
ene 



























‘He had maue the trip out in the same 








OF TRAV d don sh ly while | [Tete OS DON, = = 
erties! Ah padatat dy forthe return tp, Hecould | Wary, DON'T SUPPER IN HOT WEATHER Ez, 







Syracuse Preparatory School 

Finishing year’s regular resident work with 
foreign study and travel trip, under school 
supervision; mastering languages and history. 
Low rates. Limited to 15 boys. Immediate 
) application. We register for both schools. 
Booklet of Travel and Preparatory School 
F F vRaM - request. 

SHERMAN, B. A., Director, 

110 34, Avenue, Syracuse, B. U. 








not shake off his rush habits. Every min- 
ute of the time he had used literally to 
scurry through Italy. He came aboard 
worse off than when oe left Boston. How- 
ever, he had wasted no time in ‘seeing’ 
Italy —he was proud of his achievement. 
“The afternoon before we reached the 
Azores he took me by the arm and said: 





LOOSE-FITTING 


Trade Mark. Registered U.S. Patent Office. 


Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length Drawers 


are cool and comfortable because they allow perfect freedom 





VE D DI NG eet Bis Lye, s ‘ Doctor, I would ve most of m wealth if of motion and permit refreshing air to reach the pores 
‘ gi y | 50c., $1.00 and $1.50agarmentfor Men. Also for Sale in Boys’ Sizes. 
i and printed. I had your health. I have no one depend- Insist upon seeing on every garment you purchase, the B. V. D. red woven label, which 
Visiting Cards 10 sw with case 75c. Monogram ent upon me.’ consists of three white letters B. V. D. on a red woven background. It insured you a 
Stationery. Write Sor samples. correctly cut, perfect Atting, well-made undergarment. Do not be deceived. 


The Estabrook Press, 181 S. Tremont Street, Boston 


NEW BOOK FREE. Tells all about 
PATENTS N S Patents and how to obtain them. Explains 
the cost of a Patent and our methods of busi- 


= ness. Illustrates 100 Mechanical Movements. 


O’MEARA & BROCE, Pat. Attys., 920 F St., Washington, D.C 








‘Well,’ I replied, ‘you get off with me 
at the Azores and go up to my place in the 
mountains and I will show you how to get 
alittle nervous energy. You have gone too 
far ever to get back all you have dissipated.’ 











cept no ‘just as good.’’ 
Look for the B. V. D. Red Woven Label. 
If your dealer will not get B. V. D. underwear for you, write us. 

Illustrated 7-color booklet free upon request 


It’s your Guarantee of Value. 


Copyrighted 1905 by ERLANGER BROTHERS, Dept. ‘‘A,”’ Worth & Church Sts., New York City 


Erlanger Brothers. 
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Better than Shopping 


In New York 


Our Catalogue in your 
hands gives you bettershop- 
ping advantages than those 
enjoyed by women who live 
in New York, 

It enables you to get the 
same fastidious styles, the 
same high grade workman- 
ship, the same range of 
choice — but, at prices that 
are actually wholesale. 

Glance over the attractive 








oilers quoted below. Then send 
for our Catalogue and see hun- 
dreds of others equaliy interest- 
ing and all clearly illustrated 
and described. 


Fall and Winter | 
Suits 


56 10 25 


(Made to Order) 
Our Catalogue illustrates and 
describes the following gar- 
mentswhich we make toorder: 
Visiting Dresses 
6.00 to $20 
Tailor-made Suits 
$7.50 to $25 
Separate Skirts 
$3.50 to $15 
Rain Coats 
$8.75 to $18 
Also a full line of the following ready-made goods: 
Underwear Furs 
Dressing Sacques Ladies’ Coats 
Children’s Dresses Children’s Coats 

We pay transportation charges to any part of the U. S. 

Write to-day for our New Fall and Winter Style Book, sent 
free to any part of the United States, ancl if you desire Samples of 
Materials which are used in our made-to-measure garments, be 
sure to mention the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 
214 West 24th St., New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 





The Famous 
Turco- 


American GLASS PIPE 


is the ideal combination of the Oriental Narghile with- 
out its clumsiness, and the ever-ready Occidental pipe 
without its injurious effects on the health of the smoker. 

Through its clear non-breakable glass bow] you can 

ee every wreath of smoke, in itself the greatest delight 
to the fastidious pipe smoker The nicotine is segre- 
gated absolutely in the bottom of the bow] 

Thus the TURCO-AMERICAN PIPE assures a 
delightfully dry, cool, clean smoke. No biting the 
tongue, no wet tobacco remnants to throw away as 
every bit of tobacco in the pipe is consumed to a 
clear white ash. 


Smoke it a week, and you will be so attached to tt, 


vou would not part with it for many times tts cost, 
If not entirely satisfact in every respect, return 
it and we will send back your money. 
Straight or Curved Stems. $1.50 postpaid in U.S. and 
Canada. Foreign countries add postage. Booklet Free. 
Reference: National Bank of Commerce. 


Turco-American Pipe Co. 
265 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. be I < 














Conservative Banking 
By Mail 


3e informed on this subject. SEND 
TODAY for our booklet ‘‘A’’ giving 
facts of special interest to bank depos- 
itors everywhere. 

If we can’t convince you that you 
can safely get 


4 Per Cent Interest 


and have your money available at all 
times, no harm done anyway. 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank) 
Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000.00 
Resources, $30,000,000.00 
72,000 Depositors. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO —— 
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‘“**But I’ve been very successful, Doc- 
tor’—he noticed my smile. ‘I started asa 
poor boy in the insurance business, and 
now I’m almost at the top of the heap; I’m 
going to get there, anyway. 

‘*Any fellow can do it if he will work. 
This is the first vacation I have ever taken. 
But I’ve got to get back; it won’t do to 
ms away any longer. Oh, but I wish I 


our strength! 

‘He had hardly said this before he spas- 
modically pa | my arm, placed the other 
hand over the region of his. heart and fell 
into my arms. hen I placed him on a 
bench he had gone on his long vacation. 

‘‘Every bit of this man’s protoplasm had 
been drawn upon to get wealth. 

‘“Was he mad? 

“Yes, money-mad, like thousands of 
others. What else can you call a man who 
regards not himself, but only gold? 

**At one o’clock the next morning the 
engines were stopped and a few of us gave 
him his first and last rest.” 


The Missing Card 


HE year I was fifteen years of age, a 
carnival company came to the city 
near which we lived, and my father, 

wishing to show his appreciation of my 
work of the summer, gave me fifteen dollars 
and told me to go to the fair. I had rela- 
tives living in the city where I could stay, 
and figured I could remain almost a week 
onthesum. The gayety of the city caught 
me in its meshes and I was ready for any 
excitement. As I stood before the gate- 
way of the show one day, a young fellow 
with a weak face turned to me and said: 
“Come along with me and see what’s 
doing.” 

It wasalmost darkas we walked down the 
deserted street. Suddenly another stranger 
elbowed his way between us, shuffling a 
deck of cards. ‘‘Ever play cards, boys?” 
he queried. 

In concord we answered: ‘‘Nope; don’t 


| know the game at all.” 


With this the man passed on with a 
swinging gait, only to age 3 a card, the five 
of hearts. I picked up the card, and was 
about to call the man ahead. 

But my companion whispered: ‘‘ Hold 
on! Stick it in your pocket, quick.” 

I obeyed and he called to the man ahead: 


"a have you a full deck there?” 
The stranger swung quickly around on 
his heel, saying: ‘‘Of course ve.” 


“‘T’ll bet you a cigar you haven’t,” was 
the rejoinder of my friend. 
i Yes, and I’ll make it another,” was my 
shot. 


“Say, boys, I have my pockets full of | 


cigars and I don’t bet for pleasure, but I 
know I have a full deck and will wager you 
twenty dollars on it.” 

The man at my side shot a furtive glance 
at me that I understood, or thought I did. 
Then he said: ‘‘I have only ten dollars, but 
I will stake that.” 

“‘T won’t bet ten dollars,” said the man; 
“twenty dollars or nothing.” 

It was then my companion nudged me 
in the ribs, and I fished out a ten-dollar 
greenback and laid it with the money of 
my companion. ‘‘I’ll cover the balance of 
this bet,” I said. 

When a twenty-dollar bill had been 
produced by the man with the cards, I 
produced the five of hearts from my coat 
pocket. 

With agrin the stranger took his deck 
from his pocket and the top card was a five 
of hearts. He had had a duplicate of this 
card all along. 

My friend quickly passed the money to 
him, then turned to me and said: ‘Kid, 
you were an easy one.” 

I walked the ten miles home that night. 

— H.W. 

















“A little 


Prickly Heat, higher 
Chafing, ' price. perhaps, 
and Sunburn, 
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Columbia. 


August 17,1907 


The Heart 
of the Hunting Grounds 


is quickly and comfortably reached via the Great 
Northern Railway. Try Minnesota for ducks and deer, 
and North Dakota for prairie chicken. 


For larger game 


go to the mountains of Montana, Washington or British 
In the Kootenai Country you will be well 
rewarded for your efforts. 


Send for ‘‘Shooting and Fishing,’’ contains a direct- 


. 


ory of the best shooting and fishing resorts on the 


Great Northern Railway 
Low rates daily until September 15th 


A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul 
W. M. LOWRIE, General Eastern 
Passenger Agent 
379 Broadway 
New York 














Delightfully Fragrant 


ED. PINAUD’S 


Lilac Vegetal 
Toilet Water 


The best perfume for general 
toilet use 


Fine for the handkerchief, 
atomizer and bath. Used 
by refined families to per- 
fume the water in the finger- 
bowl. The best after-shaving 


preparation. 





Ask your barber to apply it in place 
of witch-hazel or bay-rum. If you want 
a miniature bottle, send us 10 cents 
(for postage and packing). 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
ED. PINAUD Bidg. Dept. 102, New York 





ED. PINAUD'S preparations are for sale by 
all First Class Dealers in the U. S. and Canada, 

















PHOTOG RAPH ERS send 25 cts. for 3months’ 


trial subscription tothe 

** Bulletin of Photography’’ (weekly). $1 a year. 

Regular price, $1.75. 610 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
SECURED OR FEE 


PATENTS RETURNED 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


GOING WEST? Feaucea rates, through 


cars for household gooils. 


To and from Colorado, Utah an: Pacific Coast points. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 
Room 507, 215 Dearborn Street, Chicago 











substitutes, but 

a reason for it." 

and all afflictions of the skin. 

Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving 

Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’'s 
(the original). Sawrtple 


Free 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 















WATSON E, COLEMAN 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 
Advice and book free. 
Ilighest references. Best services. 


PATENT 


‘Terms moderate. 














Furnished FREE 


The only requirement is the ability to hustle. 
We want just one good man in each locality to 
sell our guaranteed tailoring. The well known 
wholesale tailoring firm of Felix Kahn Co., 
makes this offer and supplies you FREE with 
300 quick selling, snappy samples for Men's 
Fall Clothes — all instructions — a handsome 
sample case —in fact we stock you complete 
and all entirely free. 


We Assume All Risks and Pay You Liberally 


It’s agreeable, easy work and you don't invest a penny. 
Our styles and prices are so far ahead of all competition that 
you can’t help but make good money the minute you start. 

Steady employment at good, liberal salary, quick ad- 
vancement and a tailoring store of your own before long, 
that’s what this means —if you will file your application 
for an agency before it's too late. Don't wait, but write 
atonce. Address 


FELIX KAHN & CO. 
Market & Van Buren Sts., Dept. A, Chicago 


FREE 


Breed squabs to make money. 








SQUAB 
BOOK 


Read 














=: — We 

From eggs tos were 
squabsin } first. 

Plym. 

Rock 

Ilumers 

stories of customers are 
who started small and largest 
now breed big flocks. Seni and outsell 
for our beautifully printed ant all others. 
illustrated Free Book, ‘‘ How Our books 


to Make Money with Squabs.”’ 
(New Edition.) Plymouth Rock 
Squab Co., 423 Howard 8t., “2 
Melrose, Mass. 


and 
methods 


are 
widely copied. 


Motion Pictures 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


as our instruction Book and 
“Business Guide”’ tells all. We 
)— furnish Complete Outfits with 
Big Advertising Posters, etc. 
Humorous dramas brimful of fun, 
travel, history, religion, temper- 
ance work and songs illustrated. 
One man can do it. itonishin, 
y in any locality for a 
man with a little money to show 
in churches, school houses, lodge 
Big profits each entertainment. Others cio 





IT PAYS BIG 
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Public With 





halls, theatres, etc. 

it, why not you? It's easy: write to us and we'll tell you how. 
Catalogue free. 

AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 460 Chemical Bank Bidg., Chicago 


“*Yes, I’m goin’ away,’ says the Duke. 


“***Goin’ away?’ Gert says again. 

***Yep, goin’ away,’ I says. 

‘**Goin’ away,’ says he. 

‘** Away!’ says I. . 

“The Duke’s face was white as paper. 

“**T just come up to tell you,’ he says, 
‘an’ to say that, while I may never have the 
pleasure o’ seein’ you again, I’ll remember 
you frequent,’ or somethin’ like that. 

‘*Gert turned to me-an’, honest, Beau, 
her lamps went all the way through me like 
a pair o’ field glasses. 

“**Whereis he goin’ ?’ shesays, cold, tome. 

‘***Goin’ away from here,’ I says. ‘The 
Duke has got to meet his wife in Philadel- 
phia to-night!’ 

— ert looked a hole through the 

uke. 

‘**That’s it,’ he gurgles, weak. 

‘*Well, Beau, he gnawed the corners o’ 
his face off—havin’ no more wife than me 
—an’ Gert, s’help me, looked like the end 
o’ the world had come. 

‘***Well, good-by, Duke,’ says I. ‘Don’t 
let us — you.’ 

‘*We left Gert settin’ there eatin’ up the 
lan’scape with her eyes, an’ went down in 
the bettin’ ring. Gimme a match! 

‘***Now, Duke,’ says I, ‘I'll get you out 
o’ this if I can; then it’s your move. There’s 
a horse goin’ in the fifth race at about four 


toone. I’m goin’ to pike a hundred on him 
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(Concluded from Page 10) 


for you, ’cause I think he’ll win; but, if he 
don’t,I can’t helpit. You’vejust naturally 
* to root him in. It’s a gambler’s chance 
or you to get even, make up what the cash 
drawer's out, an’ quit the game. Are you 
on?’ 

‘«*T’ll never make another bet so long as 
I live,’ he says, or somethin’ like that. 

‘**Of course,’ says I, ‘I hated to put the 
hooks in you, right there before Gert,’ I 
says, ‘but it just naturally had to be did, 
an’ I couldn’t ’a’ convinced her any other 
way. As it is, she’ll never know nothin’ 
about the thing, nor nobody else, unless 


‘**T’ll never make another bet so lofig as 
I live,’ he says again. 

‘‘Well, anyhow, the horse I bet on for 
him win was Jessica—at four to one—an’ 
maybe little Dukelets didn’t get down with 
his nose on the groun’ an’ root him in some! 
Oh, me gran’mother! I handed over the 
four hundred, an’ told him to buy pie with 
what he had left over after he squared up, 
and that’s all, except 

“‘Except what? Oh, nothin’! I just 
drop in the office where he’s brokin’ every 
few mornings to see if he’s on the job. Yep, 
he’s Johnny on the spot, all right, all right. 
Aw, gimme a match!”’ 

Editor's Note — This is the second of a series of 
stories by Mr. Futrelle relating the adventures of 
Batty Logan. 
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cold and wet, and before the game with 
Yale the turf was covered with straw. 
Then came a storm of snow and sleet, 
inches upon inches of it. .The entire univer- 
sity turned out and labored till long past 
midnight, carrying off the snow, taking up 
the wet straw, sopping the ground dry and 
putting on a firm new thatch against the 
weather. The freshman who told me of 
this added that, in devotion to the univer- 
sity, sophomores allowed themselves to be 
crowded aside by freshmen who could work 
harder and faster. 

There is another side to this Princeton 
loyalty. The track team has not been 
successful, and receives little encourage- 
ment—for that very inadequate reason. 
Several — ago some zealous alumnus 
brought Mr. Carnegie to the town, and it 
was only natural to hope that he would 
see how —— the institution was of 
assistance. Unfortunately, to make con- 
versation, the alumnus pointed out that 
there was a hollow at the foot of the hill 
which might easily be converted into a 
lake. Carnegie Lake is now a fact, but the 
college that dominates it is as poor as ever. 
And it is very much sadder, for it is afraid 
that circumstances over which it had no 
control will end by forcing it to take u 
with another losing sport. The world is 
very human, even in its virtues. 

One of the finest flowers of the Princeton 
spirit is the so-called ‘‘honor system,” 
which it invented to do away with the dis- 

ce of cheating in examinations, and of 

ing watched to prevent cheating. The 
entire student body put itself on parole. 
For over a decade now the professors have 
gone to the examination-room with their 
papers, and, having given their few words 
of counsel, have left, to return only at the 
end of the allotted time. The students sit 
as they choose, smoke, walk about, talk. 
And the evil of cheating has departed. 
About once a year some one is expelled: 
the tactful secrecy of the proceeding pre- 
vents the exact record from being known. 

If an undergraduate sees another at- 
tempting to copy an answer he calls the 
attention of his neighbors, and, if the case 
is a clear one, they jointly report it. The 
pe is heard by a member of the Facult 
and, if found guilty, is given the fatal word. 
Only those who have taken part in his 
conviction know why he leaves college. It 
has been very justly observed that the evil 
of cheating prevails most under the system 
of prescribed studies, and in the boyish 
atmosphere of a coll But this only 
renders it the greater g “7 that Princeton 
undergraduates have abolished it by the 
sheer force of traditions of honor and 
loyalty to the good name of their alma 
mater. Other institutions have attempted 
to adopt the system, but not all of them 
with the same success, 


The crowning glory of this organized 
democracy is the system of upperclass 
eating-clubs. Fraternities are not per- 
mitted. In Western universities they will 
tell you that the distinction is without 
difference—that the Princeton clubs are 
fraternities in everything except having 
Greek-letter names, secret charters, grips 
and conclaves. It is true that the element 
of mystery is unimportant. Yet there are 
differences that are vital. The Princeton 
clubs have avoided the worst, and to my 
mind the only, evil feature of the fraternity 
system. Instead of joining in a mad rush 
after supposedly desirable sub-freshmen 
and freshmen, they do not elect members 
until the end of sophomore and the begin- 
ning of junior year. They are thus far 
more nearly, if not absolutely, representa- 
tive—the reward of prominence in recog- 
nized undergraduate activities, and the 
sure means of concentrating and rendering 
efficient the best elements in the college. 
The fact that they are eating-clubs, more- 
over, and have no rooms for undergraduates 
prevents them from lifting their members 
quite out of the general undergraduate life. 

More than this, they have imposed upon 
themselves a restriction no less wonderful 
and admirable than the honor system in 
examinations. By virtue of ‘‘the upper- 
class club treaty,” they abstain from all 
effort to rush, or in any wa pledge, sopho- 
mores. It is true that a club once proved 
traitor to the best interests of the college 
by renouncing the treaty and pledging its 
recruits. It is also true that men living in 
the close intimacy of a concentrated college 
life cannot escape what is called a‘‘ hunch,” 
as to who is destined for this organization 
or that. But the backsliding club speedily 
renounced the error of its way, and there is 
an unwritten, but generally effective, rule 
that, for weeks before the club elections, all 
intimacy between the upperclassmen and 
underclassmen is suspended. The very 
system of elections, which is quite elaborate, 
is effectively designed to give the first few 
men chosen the preponderant vote as to 
which of their classmates are to be selected. 
No American college or university, so far as 
I know, has a better club system, or, in fact, 
one that is anywhere near as good. 

The weakness of the Princeton system is 
that of all of our colleges: the great mass 
of undergraduates live scattered and neg- 
lected lives. In one way, it is true, the 
unaffiliated at Princeton are fortunate. 
There are extensive and very beautiful 
dormitories, and the lack of permanent 
social organizations in the freshman and 
sophomore years tends to keep alive in 
them a general class spirit. But, of late, a 

rnicious system has grown up which, as 
it is the occasion of an imminent and pro- 
foundly significant crisis, is worthy of 
special attention. 
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“Shave Yourself’ 


‘*The man who shaves himself before breakfast in the 
has a pleasure which is never known by those 
whose faces are not familiar with the razor or for whom it 
is wielded by another. 

‘*The operation creates a sense of cleanliness, opens 
one’s eyes to things as they are, dissipates the cobwebs in 
the brain which accumulate during the night, and assists in 
establishing amicable relations with the world for the 
beginning of the day.” 

Well lathered, you can shave yourself with the 
“GILLETTE” in three to five minutes anyand every morn- 
ing in the year at a fraction of a cent per day. The blade of 
Razor, the ‘‘GILLETTE,”’ is the only new idea in’ 
Razor Blades for over 400 years. This double-edged, 
thin-as-a-wafer blade is heid 
perfectly rigid manner (which avoids all possibility of 
vibration), thus ensuring a comfortable, safe and uniform 
shave — which conditions are not obtainable with any 
other make of razor. 

With the “GILLETTE” a slight turn of the handle 
adjusts the blade (which is always in position) for a 
light or close shave with a soft or hard beard. 

The “GILLETTE” holder triple silver plated will 
last you a lifetime, and when the blades become 
dull, throw away and buy — 


10 Brand New Double-Edged 
**GILLETTE”’ Blades for 50c. 


; LLILT 


Jing CbL of Giiiette Sales Co. 
Gillette 


NO STROPPING. NO HONING. 





by the Gillette frame in a 


No blades re-sharpened or exchanged. 
The price of the‘ GILLETTE’’set is 
$5.00 everywhere. 
Sold by the leading Jewelry, Drug, 
Cutlery and Hardware Dealers. 
Ask for the «‘GILLETTE"’ and 
booklet. Refuse ali substitutes and 
write me to-day for special 30-day 
free trial order. 


206 Times Building, New York City. 
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50 CALLING CARDS $1,00 


(INCLUDING ENGRAVED PLATE) 


These cards, in script, are as good as they can be made— 
rich, distinguished, finest grade. Send a dollar, with your 
name (one line), or ask for a sample if you are skeptical. 
HOSKINS ENGRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 


and dignity — an exclusiveness such as you seek. 
Everything in Engraving 


HOSKINS 


354 Broadway Always address 904-906 Chestnut St. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 











Let me sell Your Patent 


My book based upon 16 years 
experience as a Patent Sales- 
manmailed Freer, Patentsales 
exclusively. If you have a 
Patent for sale call on or write 


WILLIAM E, HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 


ks | 
290P Broadway N.Y.City 


YOUNG MAN—The Great 
RAILROADS WANT YOU 


Learn telegraphy here. Situations furnished 
that lead to highest positions. ood wages. 
Many of our graduates are now R. R. Supts. 
Expenses very low. Can earn your 
board if desired. 40- book about 
it Pree. Railroad wire in school. 

























Amateur Photographers 
We will make from your film, 

For 25c. and mount ready to frame a 

magnificent 8 x 10 enlargement worth one dol- 

lar. Films developed 25c. per doz. Velox 

prints, mounted 5c. each. Photo Dept. 

JUDGE & DOLPH DRUG CO., 515 OLIVE 8T., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Cts A beautiful map, valuable for reference, printed 

— on heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, mounted on 

rollers, edges bound in cloth, showing our new island pos- 
sessions, the Trans-Siberian Railway, Pacific Ocean Cables, 
railway lines and other features of Japan, China, Manchuria, 
Korea and the Far East. Sent on receipt of 25c in stamps by 


W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M.,. Chicago, I11. 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


10 Gillette Blades 25c. 


Send ro dull blades with 25 cents. 2c each for ex- 
tra blades. We restore fine, keen edge better than 
new. Your own blades back in neat mailing case. 
Chemical Steel Co., 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 
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Do you want a Comfortable, Sanitary, Satisfactory Street Pave- 
ment, Economical in Construction and Maintenance? 

The National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Association will 
send you reliable information free. Address 


WILL P. BLAIR, Cor. Sec’y, Terre Haute, Indiana 
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Our$ books forinventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. 






























Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 
5 8. 
control of the work. Cut shows points full size. 2 
BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% |INTEREST 
savings should earn 4% —the rate paid by all the savings banks in Cleveland for the 
THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


——— (Estab. 35 years.) Janesville, Wi 
L kf th t Fl t in buying crochet needles, 
OOK Tor tia a and get the only one that 
will not turn in or cramp the fingers, giving perfect 
If not found at dealers, send 5 cents in stamps and one will be sent by mail. 
PRATT & FARMER CO., 473 Broadway,NewYork | 2345678910112 34 
A Skquast for our free illustrated booklet ‘‘M” carries with it no obligation to 
open an account, All we ask is the opportunity of explaining clearly why your 
past 65 years— and why your money will be absolutely safe if sent by mail to this 
large, strong bank, 
CLEVELAND. OHIO THE CITY OF BANKS 
a a OoOvVER FORTY-TWO MILLION OOLLARS 
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Two attempts to establish general student 
commons having failed, the undergraduates, 
until lately, took their meals in boarding- 
house clubs. The leading sophomore clu 
are distinguished by the colors of peculiar 
hats they wear. Certain of these, notably 
Red Hat and Dark-Blue Hat, by carefully 
selecting prominent men, earned the repu- 
tation of putting their members in line for 
election to Ivy, Tiger Inn and Cottage, the 
three leading upperclass clubs. It thus 
became the chief end of the freshman clubs 
to secure what is called the “‘following”’ of 
Red Hat and Dark Blue—that is, the 
privilege of wearing the hats in their 
sophomore year. ‘o do so was to be 
socially blest, not to do so was to become 
an outsider. In other words, underclass 
life resolved itself, from the opening of 
the freshman year, into persistent and 
elaborate social clamber. 

An astute boarding-house keeper took 
advantage of the fact. He managed to 
corral Red Hat and Dark Blue, thus 
making his system of boarding-houses the 
focus of underclass life. 

It was as much as a freshman’s chance of 
an upperclass eating-club was worth not 
to board in one of his group of houses, and 
he is said to have used his advantage to 
charge extortionate prices for bad food. 
Princeton grappled with the situation in a 
manner characteristically intelligent. Cer- 
tain leading undergraduates tore a leaf 
from the book of the extortionate towns- 
man. They went to Dean Fine and pro- 
posed that the college remodel the old 
commons building, so as to give each club 
a separate apartment, and then capture 
Red Hat and Dark Blue as they had been 
captured before. It was a ludicrous 
comedy, or a feat of statesmanlike fore- 
sight, as one chooses to regard it. So was 
the result, which proved all that was ex- 
pected—and more. 

The new commons are a triumphant 
success, both financially and with regard 
to the cheapness and quality of the fare. 
Excellent food is to be had for five dollars 
and a half a week. Within the first fort- 
night after arrival in Princeton, small groups 
of fifteen freshmen organize the nuclei of 
clubs and are given separate rooms in the 
commons. Then they proceed to elect 
other freshmen, until each club numbers 
between thirty and forty. Such freshmen 
as are not elected form clubs of their own, 
so that no one is without affiliation. So 
far, so good. 

An incidental and unforeseen result of 
concentrating the life of the underclassmen 
in the college commons was to intensify the 
system of social climbing beyond all endur- 
ance. The question of hat followings has 
become paramount. Day and am the 
freshman is obsessed by the fear that he 
will not ‘‘make”’ the desired sophomore 
eating-club. Sometimes a group of men, 
regarding themselves as in a different class 
from the rest of their club, secede and join 
with another similar group of malcontents 
to form a new club. Social politics are rife. 
Nothing could be more pernicious to the 
spirit of democracy. 

There is no occasion, however, to take 
a censorious attitude toward these Prince- 
ton underclassmen. It is a hard alterna- 
tive that faces them. Between the club 
man and the non-club man in the upper 
classes there is the sharpest of all distinc- 
tions, painfully signalized by the brilliant 
hatband theclubmen wear. It isa manifest 
case of sheep and goats. When a fresh- 
man fails of one of the leading hat follow- 
ings, his entire college life is a failure in 
what at the moment he feels to be its most 
important phase. 

The college is facing the situation with 
all its characteristic resolution, though in 
some respects with less, as it seems, than 
its characteristic wisdom. It proposes two 
reforms: To introduce the system of res- 
idential halls, which is so unexpectedly 
being agitated in leading institutions every- 
where, and to abolish the upperclass clubs, 
or at least so to modify them as to destroy 
their present elective and representative 
character. Dormitories on the campus are 
to be organized in units of two hundred, 
each with separate commons, and the 
ciub-houses are each to be made the 
nucleus of a similar non-elective commu- 
nity. President Wilson and Dean Fine are 
well aware that their project is revolution- 
ary, but they are also aware that the evil 
they are facing demands, at all costs, to be 
overthrown. Alumni of the clubs assert 
that the authorities cannot do as they 
threaten; but those who are nearest to 
them are most afraid, that they will. 
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From the point of view of an outsider, 
the measures proposed seem to be so drastic 
as to defeat their own ends. The clubs are 
about the most valuable social asset of the 
college. They have their vg deep in the 
best instincts of Princeton life, and have a 
long and most honorable association with 
the Princeton spirit at its best. Their 
alumni are among the most distinguished 
and powerful graduates of the college, and 
the club-houses afford a tie of inestimable 
value as keeping them in warm and close 
sympathy with its needs. To = the axe 
to the root of the system is to blight much 
that is best in the moral life of the institu- 
tion. 

Moreover—and this is the point of chief 
moment—to say that the clubs require to 
be disestablished is to underrate pony 
the value of the proposed residential halls. 
When each undergraduate is a member of 
a separate organization, with its facilities 
for pan ep and helpful comradeship, its 
local spirit and traditions, its local societies 
and athletic teams, the club question will 
be on a radically different footing. Red 
Hat and Dark Blue, even Green Hat, Light 
Blue, and the rest, may still persist; but 
they will no longer be —_—— ubs. Their 
members will not only eat, but sleep, work 
and play, as members of different halls. 
Thus, their social influence and importance 
cannot fail to diminish. It will be a 
stronger boost toward Ivy to dine in the 
same hall and play on the same team with 
a prominent fellow-classman than to be a 
fellow-member of Red Hat. And when, at 
the beginning of the junior year, a part 
of the upperclassmen are elected to Ivy, 
Tiger Inn, Cottage, and the rest, it will no 
longer be a case of sheep and goats. The 
men who fail to be chosen will still have a 
normal and pleasant life within the hall, 
while those who are chosen will not be 
altogether removed from it. They will still 
have their rooms there for sleep and for 
study. They will still have the general 
life and traditions of the hall at heart, and 
its athletic success. At the very worst it 
should only be necessary to forbid men to 
dine in their clubs before senior year. The 
halls will minimize the evil influences of 
the clubs, both upperclass and underclass, 
without pret apd any helpful influence. 

When the halls are established, Princeton 
will have a further resemblance to the 
English universities; but it will be rendered 
incomplete and ineffective without the 
upperclass clubs. At Oxford and Cam- 
bridge the social life has a dual character. 
Every man is a member of a college, and 
takes part in its activities; but, in propor- 
tion as his character and abilities warrant, 
he is led upward and outward into the 
broader life of the university, which is 
crystallized in organizations roughly anal- 
ogous to these Princeton clubs. The hall 
develops men for the university, socially 
and in athletics; and these men in turn 
bring back into the hall the larger spirit 
of the whole institution. The threatened 
reform, in short, would sacrifice the most 
vital source of organized democracy and 
solidarity at Princeton. 

Taken forall in all, no college or university, 
so far as I know, has equalled Princeton in 
inspiring its undergraduates with a manly 
simplicity and earnestness. No doubt the 
very seclusion and democracy of the life 
tend toward excessive boyishness and a 
lack of individuality. During four years 
of preparation for life, life itself is below 
the horizon. In those generously-beautiful 
spring evenings when the seniors gather on 
the eon and sing Out in the Wide, 
Wide orld, hearts sink at the dread 
thought of the final separation and the 
forlorn plunge into a strange life. That 
song, as it happens, is written more in the 
spirit of laughter than of tears; but very 
few seniors realize the fact when they sing 
it. They are more apt to have streaming 
eyes, ne Princeton graduate I know 
gravely wrote a magazine essay to tell the 
wide, wide world the glad news that he had 
not found it so very much worse than Old 
Nassau. Yet it is a right manly sentiment 
that inspires the singing senior. After 
commencement the new graduates troo 
down to the station and gravely boost their 
departing friends, one by one, through the 
car windows. As the train pulls them out 
into that wide, wide world, those who are 
left lift their hats and sing their eternal 
ioyalty to one another and to Old Nassau. 
It is funny—in the way that throws a lump 
into your throat. 

Editor’s: Note — This is the third of Mr. Corbin’s 


series of papers upon American Colleges. The 
next article will treat of Cornell. 
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Sweet Surprise 


When the weary appetite longs for some 


entrancing thrill, some superlative delight, try 


NABISCO wares 


As rosy dawn gilds the morning with radiant 
hue, so these sparkling dessert confections 
gild the little and the great desserts of every 


day with ever fresh and sweet surprise. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














20 minute Development at a 
temperature of 65° with the 


KODAK 


TANK gives better results 
than can be obtained by hand. 





The Experience is in the Tank. 


Kodak Tank Developers are made in sizes suitable for all Kodak and Brownie 
Films. At all Kodak Dealers, $2.50 to $7.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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DIAMOND BRAND 
FAST COLOR EYELETS 


Look new even after the shoe is 
worn out. The top of the eyelet 
is of solid color, it never changes 
color or wears ‘“Brassy.”” It isa 
simple matter to obtain genuine 


FAST COLOR EYELETS 
in your shoes. Ask for shoes fitted with them. Then see that 
there is a little Diamond <@ trade-mark slightly raised on the 
surface of each eyelet, as shown in the illustration. By this 
i @ you can distinguish genuine Fast Color Eyelets from 
all that imitate them in arance, but lack the q 
have made Fast Color Eyelets so Popular. 


United Fast Color Eyelet Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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ALLEN VOSHELL, Lutherville, Marylan 


Pony Outfits 





What boy has not dreamed of ow1 pony 


rig? Heretofore, when wide-awake, 
have dared to expect your pony dre’ 
come true; but #ow any boy may 
cherish a lively hope of having a 
real swell pony outfit, if he sells 
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A Blooded Shetland Pony 


From September to December, inclusive, we are going 
to give a Shetland pony each month, with cart and har- 
ness complete, to one boy who sells the magazine. You 
can have one of them. Each pony, safe for a boy to 


drive, yet full of life and a good traveler. Both cart 
and harness made especially to fit your pony by the 
Michigan Buggy Co. The outfit is worth $150.00. 
Each winner can have that amount in cash if he prefers. 


City Boys vs. Boys in Small Towns 


We have arranged a way of scoring so that each boy’s 
opportunity is balanced nicely with those of other boys. 
Boys in small towns have just as good a chance as boys in 
large cities. This was shown during the first offer, in 





Any boy who sells the magazine may receive a Shetland pony. 


Pony outfit, and another booklet, ‘‘ Boys Who Make Money,”’ 





Boys! Earn a Pony Outfit Now 


The offer especially favors boys starting work now. If you want a 
pony write at once; ask us to send you details, together with ten free copies of the next issue of the magazine. The copies will be 
mailed to you entirely without charge. These you can sell at five cents each and thus provide the money for the following week’s 
supply at the wholesale price. @ Full information will go with the magazines, including an eight-page booklet telling all about the 
giving clever plans of some successful boy agents. Write to-day. 


which Allen Voshell,of Lutherville (pop.663),Maryland, 
winner of the May pony outfit, and Irene Dickinson, of 
Hanna (pop. 172), Wyoming, were “tie’’ as tonumber of 
pointsscored with a boyinalargecity ( Birmingham, Ala.). 











$250.00 in Cash as extra prizes for boys who do good work next month 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 836 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GOOD? 
Simply 
Irresistible 


That’s what all the children think 
of Kelloge’s Toasted Corn Flakes. 
And don’t the children always 
know? 








It’s the same with grown-ups. 
No matter what your breakfast 
food experience has been, you 
have never tasted anything so 
genuinely good—so delicate and 
distinctive in flavor—so nutri- 3 
tious and satisfying as 


Felleggi 
TOASTED CORN FLAKES 


This is the original product—the only Genuine Toasted Corn Flakes. 











Ten years of painstaking endeavor by the World’s greatest food experts was required 
to develop the “Flavor that won the favor.’ When you 
buy, make your order specific. Say “Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flakes” and get it. 

Your grocer has it in large packages. To make positively 
sure that you get the genuine, always 


Look For This Signature 


tip bleg. 


TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 





BATTLE CREEK MICH 





Canadian trade supplied exclusively by the Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., Ltd., London, Ontario 





